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DR. HAWKS’ THANKSGIVING SERMON.* 


Tue annual festival of Thanksgiving Day 
seems to have been adopted this year, more 
genersly than usual with the pulpit, as an 
occasion of national and patriotic reflections. 
This may be attributed, we think, in no in- 
considerable degree, to the agitation of pub- 
lie questions which grew up a year or two 
ago, in consequence of the Union discussion. 
Other reasons have céoperated naturally to 
bring forward those old voices of the Pulpit 
in behalf of a common country which once 
rung through the land in the days of Wash- 
ington. The pulpit was then a fount of pa- 
triotic emotion. Is there less cause for its 
efforts now, when we have, in the sudden 
and enormous extent of territory, and the ac- 
cession of people of all languages and coun- 
tries, so many new and diverse elements to 
be welded together for one great and good 
end? [tis a work which calls for the intel- 
lect and virtue of the country, in eve 
sphere where these jeading influences culmi- 
nate; not merely from the halls of legisla- 
tion and the press, the official guardians of 
the public welfare, but from the bar, the 
academy, the college, the Pulpit. 

We are glad, therefore, to listen to such 
voices as the eloquent Rector of Calvary has, 
on more than one occasion, sent forth on to- 

ics of national interest. We conceive that 

e is not only thus doing some service to the 
state, but that he is also laying an excellent 
groundwork for the more purely religious 
sentiment, which must be the flower of every 
noble act of the man, in his private life, or 
as citizen, as well as saint. 

Dr. Hawks took for his topic, on Thanks- 
giving Day, the Spirit of American National- 
ity. “Our theme, to day,” he says, “is Our 
Country ; what its condition, physical and 
moral; what the means of Le ae its 
Foaneny and what, with the blessing of 

eaven, may be its probable future. I shall 
speak as an American, who feels that his 
home is bounded by the two Oceans that 
wash the i tee shores of this continent, 
and reaches from the lakes of the North to 
the Gulf of Mexico; as an American who 
rejoices that all is one. I shall speak asa 
Christian citizen of a land which, favored 
much of God, owes to its benefactor a nation- 
al return, in diffusing truth and temporal 
blessings among men. 

He first considered the succession and di- 
versity of the European colonization, the Ca- 
valier of Virginia, the Hollander of New 
York, the New England Puritan, the Swede, 
the Catholic of Maryland, the Quaker of 
Pennsylvania, the Huguenot of the North 
and South, the Swiss and the Moravian—the 
materials out of which w the Indepen- 
dence, with the mutual dependence of the 
Revolution, and then the Constitution of the 
United States. 

He then to the physical instinct, as 
it were, of the country to this national union, 
in the natural tendencies to unity of 
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what would probably be the result ? In an incredi- 
bly short time _s States within oe great — 
either by peaceful agreement or the conquest o 
the on would be one empire. The result 
would be unavoidable ; nature has decreed it, 
because all have but one and the same high- 
road and gateway to the ocean. And neither 
in wealth nor population could an empire east 
of the mountains (if you imagine such an one to 
exist) resist the power or stay the march of that 
inland empire. ‘That great valey, possessed of 
every variety of climate and svil, and conse- 
quent production, rich in mineral wealth, inter- 
sected in all directions by navigable streams, 
which from the right and left alike come to 
r their tributes into the great flood that rolls 
its waters into the Gulf, looking back from its 
southern extremity to more than thirty thousand 
miles of inland navigation, spread like a net- 
work over as rich a country as this earth can 
show ; that great valley, I say, will as surely be 
filled with the hundreds of millions it can sup- 
port as it is sure that men follow their interests. 
ho does not see, then, that the real strength 
of our country lies west of the mountains; and 
that in the net-work of rivers, then (a natural 
bond of union), together with the slight artificial 
means necessary to be adopted by the East 
to bring it into intimate communication with 
these mighty natural bonds, thus holding all in 
the links of a common interest, who does not 
see that God, from the elements within, is 
hing to us the lessons of unity and and na- 
tionality ge in the centre the controlling 
power, and so adjusting its natural features 
that it is obliged to be but one, and making it no 
impossible work, but comparatively a light task, 
artificially to knit alike the East and West to 
this great central power, the purpose of Heaven, 
to me at least, seems plain. Put no check on 
any of these communications, natural or artifi- 
cial; use them freely and with facility, and a 
spirit of nationality is the uaavoidable result.” 


After urging the obvious necessity of faci- 
lity of inter-communication, the orator gave 
this glance at what the politicians call the 
question of 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

“ But here again an obstacle is interposed. I 
am not so ignorant as not to know that it is said 
by some that among our supreme principles of 
government, of which I have spoken, there be 
prohibitions which forbid improvements of the 
means of communication. Now on this subject, 
I (like the rest of my countrymen) have an opin- 
ion; but as I stand here, far above all party 
considerations ; as 1 would speak, simply as a 
Christian citizen of America, to ail classes of my 
countrymen who may be here to listen to me to- 
day, as I simply seek to fix their eyes and m 
own on our common duty to God, which blends 
itself with the allegiance we owe to our country ; 
and as I would desire to speak to their under- 
standings, and utter no wanton word of offence, 
I will not express my opinion; I leave the 
question of ibition just where I find it. 
Whether it be there or not, let each one judge 
for himself.” 

The claims of education and religion were 
then presented, with a distinction in fitting 
phrase which deserves to be remembered ; 
“a national sense of religion,”—mark the 

hrase,—*“I did not say a national Church, 
ut 4 NATIONAL SENSE OF RELIGION.” 

An allusion to a spirit of depreciation 
abroad, such as we are treated to occasionally 
in the London Times, and elsewhere, by 
the way, 


WHAT IT PROVES. 

“The strength, the happiness, the freedom of 
our beloved country, as it stands isolated, in the 
vigor of its youthful freshness, gathering all it 
can of good from the past, but brushing away 





also with scorn the mass of rubbish, which, how- 
ever well it may have subserved its in 
the days of an almost forgotten antiquity, is 


here worse than useless, is encumbering, and 
therefore ised ; these things,—our af ty og 
happiness freedom, constitute a Fact in hu- 


man history. They make a chapter in the var- 
rative of the world’s progress, too large, too 
deeply interesting not to be seen and read, aye! 
and closely studied by the world. Every little 
irregularity which at any time developes itself 
in the working of our vast political machine (and 
to such irregularities all human systems are 
more or less subject) is rly announced by 
those without, who look with mingled dread 
and envy on the mighty engine in motion, as a 
fixed and intentioned part of the machinery it- 
self; but the adjustment of a screw, or the re- 
placement of a lever repairs the accident, and 
again the mighty contrivance is in orderly mo- 
tion, and we, who were its inventors, have only 
experimentally learned by the accident how to 
supply some trifling want in our machinery and 
bring it nearer to completeness. The screw 
wil] not become loose in the same place again. 
And next, reproaches are added to sneers, and 
the fact of successful, powerful motion being in- 
disputable, the very motives which led us to in- 
vent the engine, are next proclaimed with an 
amusing pretence to the infallibility which be- 
Jongs to omniscience ; and we are declared to 
be fearfully aggressive, and ready, regardless of 
all right, by the mere power of strength over 
weakness, to absorb everything within our 
reach. Now all this is vastly ludicrous, coming 
from nations, the bulk of whose wealth and 
power is at this very moment, as all the world 
knows, the result of precisely the very same spe- 
cies of national robbery as charged upon us. 
But they stole ‘with a difference,’ we must sup- 
; ose; and I advert to their reproaches, not to re- 
ply to them, for they deserve merely contempt ; 

t because they present a fact pregnant with 
important meaning. The spirit that suggests 
the taunt, shows that there is behind it the spi- 
rit which acknowledges and dreads the power 
here, and would fain weaken by abuse the re- 
spect which it commands.” 


And this with regard to the great interest 
of the world :-— 


THE APPROACHING CONTEST ¥OR LIBERTY. 

“ A fearful battle is yet to be fought; it isa 
battle, too, for the very principles of human 
freedom which constitute the foundation stone 
of our whole political system; for the antago- 
nism is between human liberty and human pro- 
gress on the one hand, and the iron despotism 
which would crush man to the earth on the 
other. All Europe, with the single exception of 
that little island from which we learned our first 
lessons, is arrayed in support of human oppres- 
sion ; and there, England alone stands, the sup- 

rter of anything deserving the name of rational 

iberty. Here we stand, exponent and em- 
bodied representative of free government. The 
collision must come. The earth will be unquiet 
until it is settled whether freedom or bondage is 
to be the law of the world For myself, as I be- 
lieve God’s purpose for man is progress to better 
things, I have an undying faith in the ultimate 
success of human freedom, though long and ar- 
duous may be the struggle. I pretend to no 
prophetic vision that foresees details; but 
the struggle must come, and be settled once and 
forever. And this I know, that in that le, 
whether we wish it or not, first or last, we shall 
be forced to take a part; for not a tyrannical 
despot in Europe, but looks upon us and our in- 
pete ae — his a enemies, It is our ex- 
ample which is the v e-spot of tyrants. 
Tet them have any venetian Jule any 
hopes, however unreasonable, of success, and a 
blow will be struck at us. To crush us would 


be their triumph at home ; to crush us would 
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rivet for centuries the chains on their own serfs 
and vassals; therefore may they seek by tortu- 
ous policy to foment divisions among ourselves ; 
therefore may they, by secret agencies, seek to 
exercise an influence at our ballot-boxes ; there- 
fore may they, after they shall have done all 
they can to denationalize us, seek surreptitiously 
to obtain of territory adjacent to us; 
and, when all is ready, then we may a 
combination of force i with a of 
assem and then shall we have to fight the 

t battle of freedom for the civilized world. 

them but break down the sole barrier to 
their plans of universal serfdom, which Europe 
now has in England, and our turn will come 
next.” 

With a plea for the full development of 
the powers of the Nation, and for a consoli- 
dated Union, Dr. Hawks closed a discourse 
which oceupied more than an hour and a 
half in the delivery, and was listened to 
throughout, by a crowded auditory, equally 
from the admirable matter and manner of 
the orator, with unabated interest. 





NOTES ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD.* 


Every reader of the recently published work 
of Mr. Trench on Words, must be desirous 
to know more of him, and as there are pro- 
bably many in the wide popular circle which 
that delightful little volume has reached, who 
are unfamiliar with his theological writings, 
we shall do a service to such by some brief 
comments upon his Notes on the Miracles 
and Parables. 

The modest title of “ Notes” does not do 
justice to these learned and elaborate works. 
Commencing, in the volume on the Miracles, 
with a general introduction in which the infi- 
del objections of various periods are discussed, 
and, as often before, refuted, he examines 
also the question as to whether miracles 
were continued in the primitive church be- 
yond the time of the Apostles, deéiding in 
the negative. He also follows up to their 
sources and ably exposes the alleged miracles 
of Loyola and Xavier showing that neither 
of the earlier biographers of these great 
men laid claim to aught of the kind in con- 
nexion with th8m. The alleged antagonism 
of iniracles and the course of nature is also 
diseussed. ‘These preliminary chapters are 
followed by a series of essays, each devoted 
to one of the New Testament Miracles, full 
of knowledge of human life as well as of 
patristic lore, acknowledging man’s needs as | 
well as enforcing man’s duties—exhibitin 
more fully than we have ever seen or hea 
elsewhere, the lesson which these manifesta- 
tions of Divine power were intended w im- | 
press op those who beheld them and on all | 
generations after them to whom the record 
should be brought. We cannot however 
give an idea of the abundance of material | 
for thought, for Mr, Trench not only thinks | 
himself before he speaks, but makes his 





readers think after he has spoken, to be found | 
in these essays, than by quoting a brief pas- | 
sage or two from the chapter on the water | 
turned into wine : | 


“ Very beautiful is it here to observe the fa-_ 
eility with which our Lord yields himself to the 
supply, not of the absolute wants merely, but | 
wf the superfluities of others, Yet it is not 6o | 
much the guests whom he has in his eye, as the | 
bridal pair, whose marriage-feast, for the un- | 
looked-for short-coming of the wine, was in dan- | 
ger of being exposed to mockery and scorn. | 
And the gracious Lord has sympathy with ail | 

* Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, and Notes on the | 


Parables of our Lord, By Richard Chenevix Trench. 
D. Appleton & Co 








needs—with the finer as well as the commoner 
needs of our life. Forall the grace, and beauty, 
and courtesy of life are taken account of in 
Christianity, as well as life’s sterner realities ; 
and the spirit of Christ, in himself and in his 
disciples, not slight or despise those any 
more than these. We may contrast this his 
readiness to aid others, with the strictness with 
which he refused to come to the help of his own 
extremest needs. He who made wine out of 
water, might have made bread out of stones. 
But he will do nothing at the tion of Sa- 
tan, though all at the suggestion of love.” 


* + « x % 
“Of a piece is their miserable objection, who 
find the miracle incredible, since, if the Lord did 


not actually minister to an excess already com- 
menced, yet, by the creation of ‘so large and 
perilous a quantity of wine, (for the quantity 
was enormous), he would have put temptation 
in men’s way ;—as though the secret of tem 
rance lay in the scant supply, and not in the 
strong self restraint! In like manner, every gift 
of God, every large abundance of the vineyard, 
might be said with equal truth to be a tempta- 
tion, and so in sort it is (compare Luke xii. 16), 
a proving of men’s temperance and moderation 
in the midst of abandance, But man is to be 
rfected, not by being kept out of temptation, 
ut rath-r by being victorious in temptation. 
And for this large giving, it was only that which 
we should look for. He, a King, gave as a king. 
No niggard giver in the ordinary bounties of his 
kingdom of nature, neither was he a niggard 
giver now, when he brought those his common 
gifts into the kingdom of his grace, and made 
them directly to serve him there. (Cf Luke 
v. 6, 7). 

“But these words, ‘ Hvery man at the begin- 
ning doth set forth good wine; and when men 
have well drunk, then that which is worse: but 
thou hast kept the good wine until now,’ setti 
forth, as in the letter they do, only a trivi 
practice of a worldly economy, have often- 
times had a higher meaning found for them. It 
has been excellently noticed how these very 
words may be used for the setting forth the dif- 
ference between the manner and order of the 
world’s giving and of Christ’s giving. The man, 
not knowing what he did, gave utterance toa 
far larger and deeper thought than he meant. 
The world does indeed give its best and fairest 
at the beginni: g, its ‘good wine’ first, but has 
only baser substitutes at the last. ‘When men 
have well drunk, when their spiritual palate is 
blunted, when they have lost the discernment 
between moral good and evil, then it puts upon 
them what it would not have dared to offer at 
the first—coarser pleasures, viler enjoyments, 
the swine’s busks. The world is for them that 
worship it, even as that great image which the 
Babylonian king beheld ; (Dan. ii. 31); its head, 
indeed, may show as fine gold, but its material 
grows ever baser, till it finishes in the iron and 
clay at the last. And so it comes to pass that 

‘To be a prodigal’s favorite, then, worse lot! 

A miser’s pensioner,’ 
this is the portion of them that have entered on 
the service of sin and of the world. But it is 
very otherwise with the guests of Christ, the 


penihy a bridegroom. He ever reserves for 
them whom he has bidden ‘ the good wine’ unto 
the last.” 


The demoniacs in the country of the Ga- 
darenes, where the expelled devils entered 
into a herd of swine, is treated at length and 
with much curious learning and shrewd ob- 
servation. Both are displayed in the follow- 
ing passage : 


“Tn too, of the loss incurred by the 


owners of the swine, there is no more reason why | 
this should have been laid hold of and made an | 


object of cavil than every murrain that causes 





fruits of the field, or other natural calamity with 
which God chastens his children, ishes, or 
seeks to make contrite the hearts of his enemies. 
For oftentimes the taking away by God is in a 
higher sense a giving; it is a taking away of 
the meaner thing, for the purpose of making re- 
ceptive of the higher. Thus might it well have 
been intended here, however the sin of these 
Gadarenes hindered Christ’s gracious design. If 
these herds belonged to Jewish owners, and we 
know from Josephus, that there were great mul- 
titudes of hellenizing Jews just in these parts, 
there may have been in this loss a punishment 
meant or them who from motives of gain showed 
themselves despi of Moses’ —_ Yet a 
great of tion of Decapolis 
was ctadal Gentile; Josephus calls Seon 
itself a Greek city. 

“ But again, it seems strange that the unclean 
spirits ask permission to enter into the swine, 
yet no sooner have they done so than they defeat 


pe- | their own purpose, destroying that animal life, 
from wick if they be shapes driven, they 


have already confessed they will be obliged to 
betake them to the more detested place of their 
punishment. But it is nowhere said that they 
drove the swine down the steep place into the 
sea. It is just as easy, and much more natural, 
to understand that against their will the swine, 
when they found themselves seized by this new 
and strange power, rushed themselves in wild 
and panic fear to their destruction—the first 
leaping down the cliffs, end the rest blindly fol- 
lowing. And be it that the creatures thus rushed 
themselves to their own destruction, or were im- 
pelled by the foul spirits, does there not here in 
either case come out the very essence of evil 
in its truest manifestation, that it is evermore 
outwitted and defeats itself, being as inevitably 
scourged in the granting of its requests as in 
their refusal; that it is stupid, blind, self-contra- 
dicting, and suicidal; that it can only destroy, 
and will rather involve itself in the common 
ruin than not destroy 1” 


The companion volume on the Parables is 
on a similar plan. The opening chapter On 
the Definition of the Parable might have 
formed a chapter in the author’s recent book 
on Words, so neatly and carefully are the 
distinctions drawn between that form of in- 
struction and the kindred fable, mythus, pro- 
verb, and allegory. This chapter is followed 
by three others, On Teaching by Parables, 
On the Interpretation of Parables, and On 
other Parables besides those in the Serip- 
tures. ‘These comprise the introductory por- 
tion of the volume and are followed by sepa- 
rate essays on each parable. 

The notes, which occupy no ineonsiderable 
portion of every page in each volume, are 
filled with references and choice extracts 
from the Fathers, displaying an intimate 
acquaintance with a class of writers more 
talked about than read, as well as more ge- 
neral erudition. 





GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Mr. Grore’s last volume left us at the close 
of the Peloponnesian War; the present brin 
us down to the peace of Antilhidas in 
year 387 B.c.,a period of about fifteen years. 
Three chapters, however, equivalent to about 
half the volume, are entirely episodical, being 
oceupied with the adventures of the Ten 
Thousar.d Greeks in Asia Minor. The battle 
of Cunaxa and the retreat of the Grecian 
mereenaries have preperly as jittle connexion 
with the history of Greece as the exploits of 
the Emperor Alexis’ Varangians or Louis 
XI’s Seotch Guard with that of Great Bri- 
tain, “but its effects on the Greek mind,” 


* History of Greece, by George Grote, Esq. Vol. IX. 





‘eattle to die, or inundation that destroys the | Herpers. 
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says the author, “and upon the future course 
of Grecian affairs, were numerous and impor- 
tant; while as an illustration of Hellenic 
character and competence, measured against 
that of the contemporary Asiaties, it stands 
préeminent and full of instruction.” Mr. 
Grote’s democratic and philo-Athenian Jean- 
ings (if we may borrow a Grotesque expres- 
sion), must have been obvious to all who 
have made even a slight acquaintance with 
his previous volumes, and those who do not 
sympathise with the opinions of the author 
must respect his evident honesty of purpose 
and admire the skill with which he sets forth 
the case of his clients, the Athenian demos, 
turning the slightest incidents to account, and 
eliciting corroborative testimony even from 
an unwilling witness. Accordingly he draws 
“illustrations,” not only “ of Hellenic charac- 
ter and competence,” but also of Athenian 
superiority even from the narrative of Xeno- 
phon, as may be seen by the following ob- 
servations of the author, suggested by the 
conduct of Xenophon after the assassination 
of Clearchus and his comrades. “He (Xe- 
nophon), had nothing to start with except his 
personal qualities and previous trainings; in 
spite of which we find him not only the prime 
mover, but also the ascendant person for 
whom the others make way. In him are 
exemplified those peculiarities of Athens, 
attested not less by the denunciation of her 
enemies than by the panegyric of her own 
citizens,—spontaneous and forward impulse, 
as well in conception as in execution,—confi- 
dence under cireumstances which made others 
despair,—persuasive discourse and publicity 
of discussion, made subservient to practical 
business, so as at once to appeal to the in- 
telligence, and stimulate the active zeal of 
the multitude. Such peculiarities stood out 
more remarkably from being contrasted with 
the opposite qualities in Spartans,—mis- 
trustin conception, slackness in execution, se- 
crecy in counsel, silent and passive obedience. 
* * * * * * 


Nor would any one, probably, except an 
Athenian, have felt or obeyed the promptings 
to stand forward as a volunteer at that mo- 
ment, when there was every motive to decline 
responsibility, and no special duty to impel 
him. But if by chance a Spartan or an 
Arcadian had been thus forward, he would 
have been destitute of such taients as would 
enable him to work on the minds of others— 
of that flexibility, resource, familiarity with 
the temper and movements of an assembled 
crowd, power of enforcing the essential views 
and touching the opportune chords, which 
Athenian democratical training imparted. * * * 
Other Greeks, Lacedemonians, or Arcadians, 
could act with bravery and concert, but the 
Athenian, Xenophon, was among the few 
who could think, speak, and act, with equal 
efficiency. It was this tripartite accomplish- 
ment which an aspiring youth was compelled 
to set before himself as an aim, in the de- 
mocracy of Athens, and which the sophists 
as well as the democratical! institutions, both 
of them so hardly depreciated, helped and 
encouraged him to acquire. It was this tri- 
partite accomplishment, the exelusive posses- 


sion of which elevated Xenophon into the 
most ascendent person of the * gaa army, 
from the present moment until the time when 


it broke up. _I think it the more necessary to 
notice this fact,—that the accomplishments 
whereby Xenophon leaped on a sudden into 
such extraordinary ascendancy, and rendered 
such eminent servieé “to his army, were ac- 
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when he singles out an epithet of the imagi- 
nation or the fancy. For instance when he, 
a skilful workman talking of the mechanism 
of his craft, thus illustrates the former :-— 


“It is the t of all these passionate crea- 
tions which e has bequeathed to us. 
It is the origin of that terrible generation of 
Milton,—Sin, and the shadowy Death, Rumor, 
and Discord with its | tongues, Night 
and Chaos, ‘ancestors of Nature,’ down to all 
those who lie 

* Under the boiling ocean, wrapped in chains’— 
of all phantasies born beneath the moon, and all 
the miracles of dreams. It is an intense and 
burning power, and comes 

* Wing d with red lightning and impetuous rage’— 
(which line is itself a magnificent instance of 
imagination)—and is indeed a concentration of 
The remaining four chapters of the volume | the intellect, gathering together its wandering 
are occupied with the narrative of Grecian | faculties, and bursting forth in a flood of thought, 
affairs,—the rise of the Lacedemonian Em.- | till the apprehension is staggered which pursues 
pire after the battle of A2gespotami, the ex- | it. The exertion of this faculty is apparent in 
ploits of Argesilaus and the Corinthian War. | &very page of our two great poets ; from 
‘The shout that tore Hell’s concave,’ 

BARRY CORNWALL’S ESSAYS AND TALES IN | to the ‘care’ that ‘sate on the faded cheek’ of 
PROSE.* | Satan ; from the ‘wounds of Thammuz’ which 
THERE is something of a novelty attending ‘a/!ured’ 
the publication of this book. It bears the ‘The Syrian damsels to lament his fate,’ 
copyright of the American publisher in be- | & 
half of an English author, a resident in Lon- | 
don, and no doubt the copyright will be re- | n 
spected, though its legal foree would extend | Which 
no further than protection to the selection | ‘ Stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth,’ 
and arrangement of papers which make up | to Hamlet 
the volumes. Mr. Proctor’s prose writings | 
have never been collected in England. He 
has chosen to publish these in the first in- 
stance, if not exclusively, in this country, a 
proof of the cordiality with which English 
authors are looking to America and not less 
of the more extensive market open here and 
rapidly extending for their productions. Mr. 
Thackeray's audiences to his lectures are an- 
other evidence of the reward of intellectual 
exertion on this side of the Atlantic, showing 
under the impulses of our free and prospe- 
rous development and universal education a 
much larger proportionate number of persons 
interested in literary cultivation than in the 
old world. 

Barry Cornwall’s Songs have given him 
his reputation. His early dramatic efforts 
are now hardly known; from his wanting the 
variety and—in fact, the true dramatic power. 
His tragedies would be apt to be but smooth 
narratives, however they might be chop 
off here and there into dialogue—but he has 
caught the lyrical spirit of the Old Drama- 
tists, their snatches of music and tricks of 
fancy, and, though somewhat foreed, there 
are genuine antique flavors about his songs. 

“It is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age.” 


It is noticeable how his genius constantly 
tends to this art of the lyrical masters. He 
may begin with a lofty attempt of the 
Theban le, but he wil! infallibly find him- 
self narrowing his circuit to the sunny ascent 
and sudden flights of the lark. ere is 
honor enough in that. 

In an Essay on Poetry in these volumes, 
which we agree with the editor, Mr. Fields, 
in thinking well worth including in this 
publication, we may remark how, from the 
vague loud talk and generalities of his sub- 
ject he becomes clear and entertaining when 
he approaches the graces of the poetic art, 


* Essays and Tales in Prose. By Barry Cornwall. 
2vols. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


complishments belonging in an especial man- 
ner to the Athenian democracy and edu- 
cation,—because Xenophon himself has 
throughout his writings treated Athens not 
merely without the attachment of a citizen, 
but with feelings more like the positive anti- 
pathy of an exile. His sympathies are all in 
favor of the perpetual drill, the mechanical 
obedience, the secret government proceed- 
ings, the narrow and prescribed range of 
ideas, the silent and deferential demeanor, 
the methodical, though tardy, action—of 
Sparta. Whatever may be the justice of his 
preference, certain it is, that the qualities 
whereby he was himself enabled to con- 
tribute so much both to the rescue of the 
Cyreian army, and to his own reputation,— 
were Athenian far more than Spartan.” 











* Thoughts that wander through eternity ;’ 
from the ‘curses’ of Lear upon his daughters 


* Benetted round with villanies,’ 
and thousands of others which meet us at every 
opening of the leaves.” 


Or dips into a forgotten old author— 


“Sir Richard Fanshawe, who translated Ca- 
moens and the Pastor Fido of Guarini. This 
last-mentioned work is an unequal performance ; 
but of it are full of vigor—as, for instance, 
the logue (it speaks of 

‘The woods where the old russet Honestie 
Did live and die’)}— 
The lyrical chorus at the end of the forrth act 
commencing — 
‘Fair Golden Age! when milk was th’ only food, 
And cradle of the infant world, the wood 
Rocked by the winds; and the untoucht flocks did bear 
Their dear young for themselves! None yet did fear 
The sword or poison; no thoughts begun 
To eclipse the light of the eternal Sun; 


Nor aoe | pines unto a foreign shore, 
Or war, or riches (a worse mischief) bore !’— 


and the opening of the fifth act, where ‘Carino’ 
savs, that ‘the loadstone, which bears the 
‘wary mariner ’— 

‘ Now to the rising sun, now to his set, 

Doth never lose that hidden virtue yet, 

Which makes it to the North retort its look !’" 
Or, again, does the justice which we might an- 
ticipate from him to the dreamy imagination 
of the Castle of Indolence :— 


“It was here that he built up these shadowy 
battlements, and planted those ‘ sleep-soothing’ 
groves, under which lay 

*Idlesse, in her dreaming mood.’ 


It was here that he wove in his poetic loom 
those pictures of pastoral quiet—of flowery 
lawns and glittering streams—of flocks and 
tranquil skies. and verdant plains, 
‘ And vacant shepherds piping in the dale’— 

the stockdove and the nightit.gale, and the rest 
of that tuneful quire which lull our minds into 
forgetfulness, and sing to us on summer morn- 
ings and winter nights, in town and in country 

ually well, until we forget the prose of human 
life in its romance, and bathe our fevered tenses 
in the fresh flowers of poetry wiich the bounty 
of Thomson has bequeathed to us! There is 


nothing in the hi of verse, from the restora- 
tion of Charles the Second to the prevent time 
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the 


of the disa of the sons of Indolence, 
with the simile with which it closes— 
the huge covered tables, all odorous with 

and wine—the ied halls and their Italian 


* Poured all the Arabian heaven upon our nights, 

an exquisite line)—may stand in comparison 
vith ahnost salen in ‘the circle of poetry.” 
These are pleasant things in a book, a suffi- 
cient recommendation of the better spirit 
which runs through the writings of the gen- 
tleman who writes under the signature of 
Barry Cornwall. The chief portions of the 
volumes are not eritical, however, but tales, 
domestic and romantic, such as whilom flut- 
tered on the gilded leaves of the Annuals. 
A portrait of the author, a head of marked 
individuality, prefaces the volumes. 





TENNYSON’S NEW ODE. 
We have no full reprint of the Poet-Lau- 
reate’s Ode on the death of the Duke of 
Wellington. The London Times of Nov. 15, 
in its review of the publication, says :— 

“It is fitting that the requiem for England’s 
greatest warrior should be hymned by Eng- 
giand’s Laureate. ‘To sing the birth of in- 
significant princes, and to write in ink an un- 
felt sorrow for unregretted kings, have con- 
stituted the prime duties of Mr. 'Tennyson’s 
predecessors. ‘To commemorate the loss of 
a true man, over whose bier millions mourn, 
is his own privilege. We have read of the 
funeral obsequies of Albemarle, and we have 
been taught to admire a people’s pratitude 
in the last honors paid to Marlborough ; but 
the pure spirit of poetry in magnifying their 
glories turns aside from the contemplation 
of their too visible frailties. Our Laureate 
may survey his subject boldly. Mighty are 
Wellington’s achievements, but mightier still 
his singleness of purpose, and his perfect ab- 
negation of himself. What can the poet ask 
more than the combination of the loftiest 
power with the lowest humility—of the 
grandest deeds with the purest aims—of un- 
limited authority with complete self-control ? 

“ There is less of grandeur than of beauty 
in Mr. Tennyson’s poem. ‘The severe old 
soldier on the battle-field is not before us— 
the stern, unbending statesman—inflexible 
till inflexibility became a fault—does not 
strike our minds with awe. Both have pas- 
sed away, and we are summoned to weep 
because the brother has gone from us who 
taught mankind the simple lesson of duty as 
never it had been taught before.” 


These are the opening stanzas: 


L 
“*Let us bury the great Duke 
With an empire's lamentation, 
Let us bury the great Duke 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty 


nation, 
When laurel-garlanded leaders fall, 
And warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 


IL 
“*Where shall we lay the man whom we de- 


ope 
Let the sound of those he wrought for, 


And the feet of those he fought for, 
Echo round his bones for evermore.’ 


The Times continues its critique with the 
following selections: 


“ Mr. Tennyson writes,— 
“* Mourn, for to us he seems the last : 
Our sorrow draws but on the Golden Past, 
O, Friends! our chief State oracle is mute : 
Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 
The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 
Whole in himself, a common good. 
Mourn for the man of largest influence, 
Yet freest from ambition’s crime, 
Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 
Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 
Rich in saving common sense, 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime ! 
O good gray head, which all men knew, 
O voice te which their omens all men drew, 
O iron nerve, to true occasion true ; 
© fall’'n at length that tower of strength, 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that 
blew! 
Such was he whom we deplore ; 
The long self-sacrifice of life is o'er ; 
The great World’s-victor's victor will be seen 
no more,’ 


“They are conveying him to his last rest- 
ing-place, and the spirit of Nelson is disturbed 
with the approaching murmur :— 


“* Who is he that cometh, like an honor'd guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and 
with priest, 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my 
rest # 
Mighty seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 
Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 
Now, to the roll of muffied drums, 
To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 
For this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 
His martial wisdom kept us free ; 
O, warrior seaman, this is he! 
This is England’s greatest son, 
Worthy of our rites, 
And worthy to aid by thee; 
He that gain’d a hundred fights, 
And never lost an English gun. 


* . x * * 
* * * * - 
Mighty seaman, tender and true, 


And pure as he from taint of craven guile ; 
O Saviour of the silver-coasted isle ! 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile! 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move there at all, 

Be glad — i na wy laid by thine! 
And th e centuries let a e’s voice 
In full acclaim, ss 

A people’s voice, 

The proof and echo of all buman fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 

At civic revel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great mander’s claim, 

With honor, honor, honor, honor to him, 
Eternal honor to his name !’” 


Read on! 


“eA le’s voice! we are a people yet, 
— all men else their nobler dreams 
0) 


t, 
Confused by brainless mobs and lawless 
Powers, 
We have a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of most unbounded reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought, and kept it 
ours, 











Va ee 


Of Europe, keep our noble land whole, 
i save the one _ seed of sown 
wixt a people ir ancient throne, 
Fg ot: pas age of which there springs 

passion for our tem kings ; 
For, saving that, ye save martin 
Till public wrong be crumbled into dust, 
And help the march of human mind, 
Till crowds be sane and crowns be just ; 
But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 

our greatness will increase; 
Perchance a darkening future yields 
Some reverse from worse te worse, 
The blood of men in quiet fields, 
And sprinkled on the sheaves of peace. 
And O, remember him who led your hosts ; 
Respect his sacred warning; guard your 


His voice is silent in your council-hall 


For ever; and, whatever tempests lower, 
For ever si‘ent; even if they broke 
Tn thunder, silent, Yet, rewwember all 


He spoke among you, and the Man who 


spoke ; 
Who set sold the truth to serve the hour, 
Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power. 
His eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right. 
Trutb-teller was our England's Alfred named, 
Truth-l.ver was our English Duke ; 
Whatever record leap to light, 
He never shall be shamed. 


“Why? Because ‘the path of duty was 
his way to glory.’ Never has that path been 
more simply and faithfully drawn than in the 
following lines :— 


“*Lo the leader in these glorious wars 
Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 
Follow'd by the brave of other lands, 
He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honor showered all her stars, 
And affluent Fortune emptied all her horn. 


Yea, let ail good aap aoe 
Him who cares not to be great, 


ose he saves or serves the State. 

ot once or twice in our h island-story 
The path of Saty was thn war to glory. 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his jou closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden roses. 

Not once or twice, in our fair island story, 
The of duty was the way to glory. 
He, that ever following her commands 

On with toil of heart, and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light, has won 
we shy ward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find woppiien cage of They pelea, 
Are close upon the shining table lands 

To which our God himself is moon and sun ; 
He has not fail’d ; he hath prevail’d ; 

Se let the men whose hearths he saved from 


Thro’ and proclaim 
many and many an 

At civic revel, and n tne game, 

And when the long-illumined cities flame, 
Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame, 

With honor, honor, honor, honor to him, 
Eternal honor to his name.’ ” 


“There is no affectation in these nor in 
any of the lines. In truth, the subject for- 
bade the intrusion of protesque forms, and 
Mr. Tennyson is faithful to his mission. We 
have already indicated the nature of this 
effusion. It has more beauty than force, 
more sweetness and feeling than dignity or 


magnificence.” 
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Historicat literature is decidedly the fea- 
ture of the season in the abundant field of 
American story. Mr. Bancroft’s new vo- 
lume, entering fairly upon the scenes of the 
Revolution, has appeared in England, and is 
over due from the Boston publishers. The 
passages which have come to us in a round- 
about way across the Atlantic, seem to show 








— skill and art in the handling of | 
is 


subject as the material thickens. Eng- 
lish writers give the work high praise for its 
taste and temper. Perhaps they will not be 
A orga to snd = instalment of Mr. 

arles J. Ingersoll’s History of the Second 
War between the United pee America 
and Great Britain, which irritates wounds 
that have not had so long a time to heal. 
Mr. Ingersoll’s, narrative, which we shall 
hing before our readers in detail, is emi- 
nently oe and readable, with the fresh- 
ness and animation of a bustling conversa- 
tion. It is a book of unusual interest, and 
deserves to pass from hand to hand through 
the country. Mr. J. R. Brodhead’s first 
period of New York History to the extine- 
tion of the Dutch rule, is just ready, with 
stores of original and picturesque material ; 
and we may chronicle, en passant, promising 
more about the book in our next, the publi- 
cation of one of the most complete and 
thorough American country histories which 
we have seen, a Boston octavo on the old 
New Hampshire settlement of New Ipswich. 





Thackeray still holds the town with his 
untae the series with a repe- 
tition in a second course on the intermediate 
nights,—which is quite a triumph for the au- 
thor of Yellowplush and for the Wits of 
Queen Anne, whose dusty volumes are sud- 
or en up for parlor and boudoir. 
“What do you think of Swift,” says a gen- 
tleman to a lady emerging with the crowd 
from Dr. Bellows’s into Broadway, after the 
withering show-up of the Dean, “Oh, I 
quite agree with him. I always thought he 
was an overrated man!” “Shocking, posi- 
tively shocking,” says another lady, “very 
much like Parker's discourse on Webster. 
To say truth, Thackeray's lights and shades 
are rather strongly distributed in these lec- 
tures, He exaggerates both weaknesses and 
virtues for the ed of a point, chooses some- 
times to exhibit the seamy side of the cloth 
in preference to the nap, and it may be dis- 
covered that his view of these charac- 
ters is, now and then, limited by a studied 
avoidance of what others have said, and 
capitally said, on them. The course being 
almost identical with Hazlitt’s lectures on 
the Comie Writers, it is perhaps necessary 
to avoid the broader views which he has 
taken. Notwithstanding Mr. Thackeray is a 
genuine humorist and a fine artist with his 
pencil as well as his pen, he disappointed his 
audience when he came to talk of Hogarth. 
Charles Lamb and Hazlitt had reaped the 
crop before him. In throwing a side light 
upon a character, his theatrical effects are oc- 
casionally exquisite. His picture of John 
Gay for instance, in his petted seclusion, a 
“little round French abbé of a man,” was 
a delightful miniature portrait, but,—to pre- 
serve the miniature proportions, not a word 
was said about the Beggars’ Opera. You 
would have thought Gay had written only 
pretty eee and small verses, and never 
touched the larger sympathies of the world. 
Prior, Thackeray quite took to heart, as a 
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genuine Horatian poet, and Pope he nobly 
aggrandized, as if in compensation for the 
sting of such gentle effusions upon the bard 
as “another occasional letter from Mr. Cib- 
ber.” Fielding was handled con amore, 
“Mr. Jones” and the dramatis persone, not 
forgetting the author in the frank, touching, 
melancholy picture he has drawn of himself 
in the “ Journey to Lisbon.” 

The last lecture on Monday evening was 
given to Sterne and Goldsmith. An unfor- 
tunate dog-latin letter, which it was indeed 
an inconceivable piece of shabbiness for the 
man to write, dished him with the lecturer, 
who went on to speak with contempt of the 
funeral pageantry of the dead ass and com- 
plained of that ass having been served up 
three years before in Tristram Shandy—as if 
an artist were not to be allowed to reproduce 
a favorite study in different pictures. It was 
a decidedly unsympathetic handling of Lau- 
rence Sterne. The man was undoubtedly 
bad enough, on his own showing, but genius 
and morality we trust for the sake of my 
Father, Uncle Toby, and the rest, may not 
be so widely separable. Goldsmith came 
next, 2 touching picture, tende:ly shaded. 
Will Mr. Thackeray pardon us !—Sterne 
could not have touched those sorrows more 
pointedly. 

Mr. Thackeray closed with a warm, gene- 
rous mention of his reception in America, in 
which he spoke with a candor and frankness 
which touched the hearts of all his hearers. 
He complimented his audience by alluding to 
the differences of opinion which must exist 
as to his judgment of character, claiming 
only honesty in his own views—and who 
that has listened to him can think otherwise ? 
His tribute to the English tongue, “ the only 
one that now spoke the thoughts of free- 
men,” was nobly conceived and as warmly 
applauded. The whole affair closed with a 
genuine piece of Americanism, a series of 
complimentary resolutions, seconded by a 
clergyman in the body of the church, who pro- 
saoal that We, the people, confer the freedom 
of America on Mr. Thackeray! Among the 
very large company present to listen to the 

raises of Oliver Goldsmith was Washington 
rving. 





Mr. Lanman’s Private Life of Daniel Web- 
ster has made its appearance from the press 
of the Harpers, after a brief interruption, 
eaused by a question of literary property, 
raised by Mr. W.’s executors, touching cer- 
tain original letters intended to be included. 
Mr. Lanman, it is well known, was for a 
considerable time Mr. Webster’s private sec- 
retary, and enjoyed peculiar opportunities, of 
coursa, of familiar association with him. 
We have, therefore, various anecdotes, 
snatehes of conversation, &¢., which give 
a distinct value to this book, apart from its 
convenience as a collection of many of the 
floating stories about the “farmer of Marsh- 
field.” Some of these are rather bare and 
jejune, and might have happened in any man’s 
everyday talk or experience—but the very 
plainness of the tale now ard then is its 
stamp of value and authenticity—for it was 
Webster's delight, and the secret of much of 
his power, to appreciate intensely the d, 
simple things of life. He had a magnificent 
respect for a commonplace, as indeed the so- 
called commonplace things are really the 
only great ones, while most else is partial, 
half-true, and affected. A certain breadth 
and simplicity of mind, in the presence of the 
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most constant objects of nature and human 
life, will be the most lasting and affecting 
association of the genius of Daniel Webster. 
It will outlive many of the tricks of literary 
artifice, and the studied expression of senti- 
ment. We may read this trait in the simple 
habits of Mr. Webster, noticed in many a 
page of Mr. Lanman’s volume; for simple 
was the habit of the man in the midst of a 
train of the expenses and complexities of 
public life. There was nothing petty or sa- 
voring of the dilettante about him—he was 
worthy to live and die in the presence of the 
ocean. 

Messrs. Crosby, Nichols & Co, have re- 
published a volume which made something 
of a sensation among the thinking readers of 
England the last season—* Reminiscences of 

ht and Feeling,” by the author of 

“ Visiting My Relations.” It is a strange 
and fascinating detail of personal and devo- 
tional experience, not a jittle wayward in its 
tone, and reflecting the moods of a confirmed 
invalid, but abounding in delicacy of thought, 
and a certain graceful wisdom, which led us 
to think of scholarship, retirement, and a re- 
fined rural curacy for the authorship,—till 
about half through the volume, when we 
were suddenly plunged in a heart-story of 
the religious affections, and it became neces- 
sary for the writer to tell us that it was a 
woman who held the pen. In the course of 
these revelations there is considerable subtle 
analysis of female and other character, which 
came in contact with the development of the 
writer, who, it seems, was a successful novel- 
ist of the last generation, writing “ The Fa- 
vorite of Nature,” and “Osmond ;” and we 
have, among other things, a rather striking 
portrait of the Rev. Mr. Simeon, who was a 
man of great oddity in private life, “ seeming 
more as if he were performing the part of 
Grimaldi, than anything else.” arious 
shades of Calvinism are gone through with, 
and the authoress settles down into a quiet, 
passive, recipient state, which we may gene- 
rally describe as closely resembling obedience 
to the inner light of the purer and earlier 
Quakerism. This part of the book is not to 
be taken as a guide to opinion, so much as 
an incentive to thought and sentiment, in 
which respect we consider the volume as of 
the highest interest. It is a little singular 
that the name of the authoress has not been 
iven in any of the numerous notices of the 

ok in England. 

Frank Freeman’s Barber Shop; a Tale by 
Rey. Baynard R. Hall, D.D.: Seribner. This 
story belongs to the now extensive Uncle 
Tom cycle of fiction. It, however, steers a 
middle course between the abolitionist and 
the slave-holder. The scene opens on one 
of the numerous islands skirting the south- 
ern sea-coast, occupied by wealthy planters. 
An old lady dies, her neighbors agree to pur- 
chase her slaves to prevent the separation of 
family ties, but one is excepted, Frank Free- 
man, the pride of the plantation, on account 
of his suspected participation in a recently 
guelled insurrection. The clergyman of the 
island, convinced of his innocence, saves him 
from the clutches of the slave-dealer by a 
bid of $4,000. Frank is well treated, in a 
position of influence, and grateful to his be- 
nefactor. The latter is sammoned to the 
north by the illness of his mother, and takes 
his family and Frank with him. He reaches 
Boston by sea, but a further journey inland 
being requisite, the master is told on taking 
his seat in the stage coach that the negro 
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cannot ride with him. Frank is, therefore, 
orce left behind, the stage agent promis- 
ng to a conveyance in a few days. 
Meanwhile he is beset by professional aboli- 
tionists who wish to use him as a lion, told 
that any profession is open to his color at the 
north, and that he can easily earn $4,000 to 
refund his kind master. He is tempted by 
these promises and runs away. The clergy- 
man makes no attempt to reclaim him and 
returns south. Frank is used extensively 
on platforms, but left to starve when his po- 
gpa wanes, by his abolition associates. 
he anticipated career of glory merges into 
the reality of a barber’s shop. Here he re- 
ceives a newspaper announcing his benefac- 
tor’s death, followed by a letter from a friend 
of both, a president of a branch Colonization 
ees of which the deceased clergyman 
was also an active member, urging him to 
go to Liberia. Frank feeling remorse at 
his desertion of his benefactor, and dissatis- 
fied with his inevitable social position, fol- 
lows the advice, and finds at last the realiza- 
tion of his aspirations in the Black Republic. 
The work contains many humorous scenes 
of negro life, and trading philanthropy, and 
the style is, throughout, pointed and spirited. 
Revue des Deux Mondes—(Oct. 1 and 15.) 
The more remarkable papers of these num- 
bers are “ Beaumarchais, his life, writings, 
and times,” a criticism upon the all-pervading 
Unele Tom’s Cabin, and an article on the 
Fathers of the Church, of all subjects in the 
world, by that witty fewilletoniste, shrewd 
critic and charming gossip, Jules Janin. The 
article on Beaumarchais give us a most pic- 
turesque and interesting account of the varied 
career of the author of Mariage de Figaro, 
and the promise when completed of a full and 
charming history of a remarkable man, who, 
in the words of the author, was “ watch- 
maker, musician, song-writer, dramatist, co- 
mic author, composer of librettos, journalist, 
man-about-town, courtier, speeulator, finan- 
cier, manufacturer, publisher, privateer, con- 
tractor, secret agent, ambassador, a tribune 
on oceasion, a man of peace by taste, and 
Me an everlasting litigant, a man of all trades, 
ike Figaro.” We shall take oceasion to 
give our readers a taste of these entertainin 
papers, in an oceasional chapter translat 
for the Literary World. 


MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— Ina letter from John Neal, in the last 
number of the Spirit of the Times, we are 
informed of a novelty in delivery employed 
by Mr. Charles Whitney, who is now en- 
gaged upon a course of Recitations in this 
city :— 

“Mr, Whitney has great original power of ac- 
tion, but in the recital of St. Paul’s Defence be- 
fore King Agripps. he speaks with a chastened 
‘lignity ering on awe—I am not mad, 
most noble Festus, but speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness.’ Here Mr. W. applies his 
fingers to his pulse, which, as an instance of in- 
tuitive perception, would do for Titian to paint. 
The attitude is one of the most graceful and 
striking ever witnessed in any forum—the par- 
ticularly natural ani happy thought in St. Paul 
reminds one of the language of Hamlet to his 
mother on a similar occasion :— 

Been e's the vary colnage of your brain: 

Ham -* Bes st ecatasy’s very cunning. 
iu farce toed temgerztely heap sme, 

— Among newspaper changes of interest 
to the literary world, a paragraph afloat in- 
forms us that Wm. D. Gallagher, formerly 
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editor of the Cineinnati Gazette, and more re- 
cently private secretary to Mr, Corwin, has 
become associate editor and proprietor of the 
Louisville Courier. 


— We may also chronicle the accession 
to the editorial chair of the Churchman of 
Mr. Hudson, the lecturer on Shakspeare, 
whose talents have also a turn for the old- 
fashioned polemical divinity. 

— Atthe Broadway Theatre, Mrs. Mowatt, 
with charm of person not diminished, and 
skill in art and foree of personation greatly 
strengthened, is performin 
characters, including that of Blanche, in her 
own Armand. 


— Mr. Fry’s Lectures commenced on the 
30th ult., and have been continued with much 
spirit. His elocution and matter are distinct 
and agreeable, and the vocal and instrumental 
adjuncts all that could be desired. The au- 
diences have been large and attentive. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Fry will do nota 
little by this well-arranged series to promote 
the musieal cultivation of the New York 
public. 


— At the first annual meeting of the Irv- 
ing Literary Union, A. O. Hall, Esq., delivered 
an able address, and Rev. Ralph Hoyt read 
an interesting poem. Mr. Hall was very 
happy in several of his incideatal allusions. 
The poem was in Mr. Hoyt’s customary style 
of quaint moralizing and rural illustration. 


— The Charleston Mercury in the follow- 
ing tribute to Miss Julia Dean, insists that 
the people are the Court of Last Appeal in 
all questions of theatrical merit: 


- “ The enthusiasm Miss Jutia Dean monconars 
uring the t week, exceeds if ible, that 
diaplayed fiers her former visit; hile the ap- 
preciation of her powers is deeper and more 
substantial, because based upon the approving 
verdict of critical judgment, rather than the ex- 
cited plaudits of ephemeral favoritism. After 
all, the true test of an actress’s merit, is her suc- 
cess. 
* s % = * 


“It is erroneots, too, to suppose that the ap- 
proval of the discriminating few, rather than 
the applause of the many, is the true criterion 
of a performer’s ability. A certain degree of 
mental cultivation is undoubtedly required for 
the appreciation of the various efforts of intel- 
lect, but it is not altogether so with acting. Of 
the mimic representations of life which the Dra- 
ma affords, the multitude are intuitive judges. 
If the mirror is held up to nature, nature will 
own ~ cmmpeepent, ; if the haman meeasanes ' 
proper rtrayed upon the stage, manki 
wil attest’ the faithfuluess of dhs tabiaclihines. 

“Miss Dean’s great po ity, then, is the 
tribute paid to her superior histrionic talent; 
and few could witness her personations of Julia 
and Evadne, without uniting in the general voice. 
We do not care to note slight defects, where so 
much is exhibited to challenge our admiration. 
Perfection is unattainable in the dramatic s 
as in the more extended arena of life itself. Con- 
tinued culture and experience will, 
doubtless, remedy whatever needs correction, 
and Miss Deay will be accorded an elevated 
rank in a profession which boasts not many to 
rival, and few to surpass her.” 


— One of the most remarkable—time and 
place and personages considered—plagiar- 
isms on record, is set forth in the following 
array of “ parallel passages ” in the last Lon- 
don papers, D’{sraeli’s (the only speech on the 
oceasion), in the House of Commons’ Pro- 
ceedings on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and some previous sentences by 


her round of| ™e* 
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Thiers, to be found in the London Morning 
Chronicle of July Ist, 1848, in his eulogy on 
Marshal Gouvion de St. Cyr :— 


“MR. DISRAELI ON THE | “M. THIERS ON MARSHAL 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, IN ST. CYR, 1829. 


An engineer, a 
“Itis not that a great ge- | pher,a man of the world, a 
neral must be an engineer k 
—a men, how to gov 
hu em an administrator 


men—that | in things, a clerk in 

to fulfil the iba these things it is 
of Minister of | necessary to be, but these 
n to descend i 


must be 
highest du 


instant, in 
the midst of extraordinary 
circumstances. At every 
moment you must think of 

the y and mor- 
- | row; of your flank and of 
your rear. Calculate atthe 
same time on the atmos- 
phere and on the temper of 
your men; and all these el- 
ements, 60 various and so 
diverse, which A cease- 
lessly changin renew- 
ed, se Peold, combine in the 
midst of co t, hunger, 
and bullets) * * 


rear—he has to calculate at 
the same time the state of 
the weather and the moral 
— of men; and all 
t elements that are ne. 
petually changing he has 
to combine sometimes un- 
der overwhelming heat,and 
sometimes under ov w- 
ering cold—oftentimes in fa- 
mine, and ntly amidst 
the roar of (Hear, 
hear.) Behind all these cir- 
cumstances there is ever 
present the image of his | * * 
country, and the dreadful 
alternative whether that 
country is to welcome him 
with laurel or with cypress. 
serene hear) Yet those 
mages he must dismiss 
from his mind, for the gene- 


think, 
oot and thiuk quickly—one mi- 
it 


nute too much, and the fair- 
est combination has lost its 
portant, and instead of 

more or less depends the ders, ia 8 shame which 
beautiful | awaits All this 

doubless is compatible with 
mediocrity, like every other 
also be 


profession ; one can 
a middling 94 age ling 
orator, a middling author; 
but this done with genius is 
sublime. aad e bd 


‘ou. 
com! —and amoment 
more or less is a question of 
fl or of shame. age 
aA Unquestionably, sir, 
all this may be done an 
ordinary manner, by an or- 
dinary man, as every day of 
our lives we see that ordi- 
nary men may be success- 
ful Ministers of State, suc- 
ful eo oe oe <S 
cess! 8 ttodo 
all this with 


enius is sub- 
lime. (Hear, hear). To be | * e To think in the 
able to think with vigor, | quiet of one’s cabinet clear 
with depth, and with clear- | ly, strongly, nobly, this un 
ness in the recesses of the vr epey ST 
Cabinet, is a great intellec- | think as , a8 gly, 
tual di on; but to as nobly, in the midst of 
think with equal or, | carnage and fire, is the 
clearness and depth t | most perfect exercise of the 
the noise of bullets, ap human faculties. 
to me the loftiest exercise 


and the most lete tri- 
umph of Sassen eonition, 
(Cheers 


). 

— The London Sun furnishes us this 
dramatic comment :— 

“ An ingenious critic in the Daily News of 
this morning, while alluding to the brilliant suc- 
cess achieved last night yen first performance 
of Anne Blake at the Princess's, serious} 7% in- 
forms the public that ‘it is written by Mr. West- 
land Marston, a gentleman who has gained a 
name in our dramatic literature by The Wefe’s 
Secret, and other pieces of acknow merit.’ 
What will the ingenious Mr. Lovel say to this ? 
It reminds us of a dramatic reviewer in another 
of our morning contemporaries, who, some 
months back, commerded the talent displayed 
in one of the ‘old plays’ reproduced at er’s 





Wells, under the ment of Mr. Phelps, 
observing that it a admirably for the au- 
thor’s future productions—the au being in 


fact, one of the contempories of Shakspeare! 
Or, still more, it recalls to our recollection the 
ardor with which a Dublin audience, some years 
back, shouted for the author of Antigone, and, 
like Rachel, would not be comforted, until Mr. 


Calcraft appeared before the i eer war 


been dead some two thousand years, and that, 
therefore, it was in vain to look to the s 
. the appearance of the honorable Mr. 
cles.” 

— Of our former critical subject, Roualeyn 
Gordon Cumming, we have this information : 


box 
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“This celebrated sportsman, of the Caffrarian 
deserts, has for some weeks been residing in Ed- 


int and attracts the wonder and admiration 
of the public by his stalwart and appear- 
ance as he walks through our streets. He wears 


a fancy style of the Highland costume, with a 
little hat surmounting his head, from 
which the hair falls all round in twisted tufts, 
and with a luxuriant beard, whiskers, and mus- 


taches, he is altogether a very striking-looking 

as wal ps & welll imen of 
a ay His museum arrived at Tait’s Hotel 
yesterday, for the purpose, we suppose, of being 
exhibited. It fore pen tivo large vans, one of 
which was attended by a young uncouth speci- 
inen of the Caffre or Bosjesman genus, who 
amused a crowd of onlookers with antics imita- 
tive of the monkey, to a large species of which 
he bears a very decided resemblance.” 


— M. Heller, a necromancer of high re- 
pute, will commence a series of evening en- 
tertainments in a new and splendidly fitted 
up hall in the Chinese Building, Broadway, 
on the 20th inst. His performances are said 
to offer striking differences to any of their 
elass which have been presented here. 


— An incident of the week has been a 
safe (of iron) and a supper (of various much 
more digestible material), to Wm. H. Mc- 
Donald, from the proprietors of various out- 
of-town newspapers, in testimony of their 
contidence in his Advertising House. The 
manner of the proceedings and the men un- 
der whose auspices they originated, formed 
together as high a compliment to worth and 
merit as any reasonable man could desire. 


— The lecture-givers keep pace in activity 
with other caterers of less solid pretensions to 
public amusement. Close on the heels of Mr. 
Thackeray's six, came Mr. Fry’s ten, and we 
have now an intimation of a selection of 
twelve from a full course of thirty by a new 
candidate for the honors of the platform, 
Professor Koeppen. Fortunately, this por- 
tentous series is said to be full of interest, 
and will also present a novel adjunct in the 
shape of pictorial representation of the places 
spoken of, with plans, tables, and charts, 
helping the eye to aid the ear. The Profes- 
sors subject is History. By — of further 
introduction of him to the er we copy 
from the Home Journal a pleasantly pre- 

red paragraph on his previous career, which 
i variety and romance enough almost to 
furnish out a lecture in itself: 


“Professor Koeppen was born in the land 
which is dear to Christendom, because Hamlet 
was born in it—Denmark, in short. His fore- 
fathers did what our’s did. What more is need- 
ed to insure a welcome here to the lively and 
imaginative Professor? But he has or _— 
heredi claims u r leav- 
ing tha, University, Professor with bis 
apes upon his back, and his crooked stick in 
his hand—as the custom of European students 
is—set out upon his travels. He visited and re- 
sided in every country in ge except Spain 
and Russia, and at ee oe ee 
Guests, Se eee get aly 
independence, ing Otho was struggling to 

Les the conte oe Professor's favorite 
cckdect then ‘win, att has ever since remained, 
History; and it was while pursuing his histori- 
cal researches, with Pausanias in his hands and 
the ruins of Athens before him, that he was in- 
vited by King Otho to accept a professorship in 
his new Military College.” 


Political troubles led to his retirement 
from this post after a while, and his subse- 
quent career as a lecturer. 





TWO NEW VERSIONS OF THE DIES IRZ. 
Apropos to Mr. Sargent’s translation of the Dies Ire, we have received the two following from correspondeuts: 


“DIES IRE.” 
I. 
Tuat day of wrath—upon that day 
To ashes earth shall fall away, 
Both David and the Sybil say. 


Il. 

What fearful trembling then will be, 
When the great Judge severe shall see 
Hearts of his creatures thoroughly. 


nL 

The trump shall spread its startling sound 
Through sepulchres beneath the ground, 
And gather all the throne around. 


Iv. 

Nature and Death shall quake with fear, 
When mortals shall the summons hear, 
And before their Judge appear. 


v. 
Then shall the written book be brought, 
Recording every act and thought, 
By which the world shall meet its lot. 
vi 
And when the Judge shall take his throne, 
Each secret thing shall then be known ; 
Sinners for every sin shall moan, 
vil. 
What can I say in woful need ? 
What advocate for me will plead? 
Scarce shall the just be safe indeed. 
vil. 
O, King of the majestic face, 
Who keep’st thine own of human race, 
Save me, O, save me, fount of grace. 


Ix. 

My Saviour Christ, remember me, 
I caused thy tears and agony, 

Let me not lost for ever be. 


x. 
For me thou sought’st with heavy pain, 
For me thou didst the Cross sustain, 
Let not thy suffering toil be vain. 


xt 

Thou just, avenging Judge give ear, 

To me vouchsafe free pardon here, 

Before the day of doom draws near. 
xil. 

Guilty I groan with shame and dread ; 

With conscious sin my face is red ; 

Spare, gracious God, my s :ppliant head. 
XIII. 

Thou gav’st to sinful Mary peace ; 

Thou to the thief didst grant release, 

Let not my hope of pardon cease. 


xiv. 
Unworthy are the prayers I make ; 
Have for thy mercy’s sake, 
That Ir not the burning lake. 

xv. 

Among thy sheep give me a place, 
That I apart from the devoured race 
May on the right behold thy face. 


XVI. 

When wicked doers shal! be tried, 
And set for flames of pain aside, 
Make me among the blest abide. 


xvi. 
Prostrate upon the earth I pray ; 
My ath Ge dust yt ond 
Care for me at the final day. 

XVII. 
When on that day of tears and dread, 
Man shall spring upward from the dead, 
To meet the anger of thy rod, 
Spare him, O, spare him, mighty God. 

W. G. Dix. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





East Hampton, L. I. 


DIES IR. 


L 

Day of wrath! that day appalling! 
Words of ancient seers canting : 
Earth on fire, in ashes falling. 


il. 

Oh, in hearts of men what trembling, 
At that Judge’s bar assembling, 
Where of sins is no dissembling : 


iil. 

Louder and yet louder breaking 
From the sky, the caverns shaking, 
Angel trumps the dead awaking. 


IV. 

Death and Nature stand, beholding 
Graves their long-locked gates unfolding, 
Captives now no more ¥. ithholding. 


v. 

Then that dreadful Book unsealing, 
Secrets dark no more concealing, 
Sins of all that lived revealing. 


VI. 
When His throne hath Judge ascended, 
Oh! what sin (delusion ended) 
Can escape Heaven's wrath offended. 

vil. 
Wretch | what then shall I be pleading ? 
Who for me be interceding, 
When e’en sairts I see receding | 

vil. 
King of dread to rebels braving, 
Those Thou sav’st free mercy saving, 
Save me, in Thy blood me laving. 

Ix. 
Jesu, who didst come to gain me, 
Dying that Thou mightst obtain me ; 
Shalt Thou not that day retain me ? 

x. 
Shall for me Thy weary tending, 
Blood on cross for me expending, 
All be lost in fruitless ending ¢ 


x1. 
Righteous Judge, ere hope be blighted, 
While by mercy still invited, 
Be my soul to Thee united. 
XII. 
See me, Lord, my vileness owning, 
In the dust my sins bemoanin- ; 
Hear, oh, hear my anguish’d groaning. 


XIII. 
Thou, who Mary hast forgiven, 
Thief on cross Thy pardon given, 
Ne’er from me let hope be riven. 
xiv. 
Utterly renouncing merit, 
Grant me, through Thy blood and Spirit, 
That the flames I ne’er inherit. 


xv. 
On Thy right be my position, 
With Thy sheep my bless’d condition, 
Not with goats in dire perdition. 
XVI. 
When the scorner’s doom is given, 
Bear me, through Thy grace forgiven, 
With Thy ransomed saints to heaven. 
XVI. 
O, my Saviour, see me lying, 
Contrite at thy footstool, crying ; 
Save me from undying dying. 
par XVUL 
On Gay—that day of mourning, 
When, from dust to life returning, 
All the dead to J ent waken,— 
Be this sleeper not forsaken.* 
Z. 





| This last stanza, in a different metre, is supposed not 
| to have been in the original, and to have been intended for 
| a sepulchra! Inscription. 
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HOME SKETCHES, 
OR, LIFE ALONG THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF THE 
SOUTH. 


By the author of “The Yemassee,” “Guy Rivers,” 
“ Richard Hurdis,” “ Katharine Walton,” &c. 
LARKINS’ STORY CONCLUDED.* 

PART VII. 

The preparations for Pete Larkins’ house- 
warming were at length completed, in spite 
of the anno of his goblin, and the 
amiable disputes among his female friends. 
And a famous affair it was, Among the class 
of people to whom he belonged, it was 
greatly spoken of, for long seasons after, and 
our wood-chopper deserved it. He was no 
mean-spirited, penurious ereature who kept 
his candle unlighted when his friends desired 
to rejoice. He stuck it manfully on top of 
the bushel, never under it. And it made a 
blaze to be remembered. If he had never 
done the thing handsomely before, it was 
only that he never before had full possession 
of the candle. Now that he had money, he 
used it bravely. He went to Charleston for 
this purpose, a week before, and Jaid in the 
most bountiful supplies. He brought up a 
cart-load of provisions. Always the owner 
of a horse, which is the case with the very 
poorest in the South, he now had his own 
cart also; and his little poney, a cross of the 
clever marsh tacky of the country, upon the 
English drudge, was made to groan under 
his fardels. ‘These consisted of a variety, 
which needs no detail. Pete made ample 
provision for thrice the number of expected 
guests. And they came from a dozen differ- 
ent settlements and more, almost as many 
miles distant. 

Though the country looks very dreary, and 
wanting in population even now, yet it is de- 
ceptive. There are many more people than 
you would suspect to be within the precincts. 
The habit of living on plantations, condenses 
the population, for which the forests simply 
provide the range. Every plantation in-the 
South, it must be remembered, constitutes a 
village to itself. In athousand regions where 
you would travel the highway, particularly 
the rail-road route, without seeing a dozen 
natives, the sound of a horn will bring scores 
together, each on horseback, with rifle or 
shot-gun in his grasp. 

It was a fine day and night, and Larkins’ 
uests began to assemble at early dusk. 
et us look at them as they arrive. There 

come two younkers, well mounted and in 
their most holiday costume. That was the 
season, you remember, for smail clothes and 
long stockings; for a coat which partook 
somewhat of the swallow skirt and the doub- 
let, a garment partially reviving in our day, 
but not destined, I suspect, for a wide popu- 
larity. Our young woodsmen and hunters are, 
however, only in part habited according to the 
fashion of the citizens. Their coats are those 
of the ranger—a dress borrowed from hunter 
life, mingling the doublet with the frock— 
single breasted, with a falling cape, some- 
times decorated with a heavy fringe, over 


which the shirt collar lies flat. Decidedly, a | 


superior taste to that which now outrages 
neck and throat with buckram. Their breech- 
es are of blue homespun. Their stockings 
of a bright gray. The buckles which secure 
them below the knee, are massive enough, 
but I need not tell you, of very doubtful 
metal. They wear moccasins, which fit snug- 
ly and do not look amiss for a dancing party. 





* Concluded from Literary World, No. 393. 


Their caps are of native furs and domestic 
manufacture. You see that the them- 
selves handsomely on ameted: ey are 
perfect masters of their steeds, See them 
as they alight and fasten the beasts to 
swinging branches of the great oak that 
spreads itself in front of Larkins’ habitation. 

hey walk awkwardly, with a sidling gait, 
as if conscious that eyes were upon them. 
They are both slight of frame, and their 
joints aye to ~— uneasily, we working 
on rusty hinges. But you would j in- 
correetly if you sender them to ie badly 
made, or wanting in strength. They are of 
wondrous bone and muscle, with wiry sinews 
and amazing activity, when tried. These 
men would find it easy to double up, and to 
squeeze out of breath, your portly, well-fed 
citizens who look twice as strong, and exhibit 
such superior grace. That they move badly, 
is due to the fact that, when on foot, it is 
only to perform such duties as cannot be done 
on horseback—walking is searcely one of 
these. They never walk when they can ride. 
See them springing after game, see them in 
the attitude and action of the hunter, sound- 
ing bugle, taking aim, springing to horse- 
back, and you see them naturally graceful 
in very high degree. Nay, see them, with 
axe uplifted, assailing one of the great trees 
of the forest, and there is still grace—the 
noblest sort of grace—that which is born of 
and allied to, vigor and resolution. Enough 
of this. Pete Larkins receives them at the 
door. 

“Ah! Ben! how are you? how do, Bill. 
Pm mighty glad to see you. Where’s Em- 
m 


“She ’s coming on behind, with the old 
man in the keart. 

And so on, till the arrival of Daddy Marsh, 
and his wife and daughter, all of whom are 
met and welcomed in the same manner. The 
new comers spread themselves about the 
great passage at the entrance of which Pete 
Larkins keeps unintermitting watch. The 
| guests arrive momently. e host has a 
| gentle speech, and a kind word for al!. Soon 
| we are delighted with the reappearance of 
| the amiable dames Vance and Hives. They 
| both again assume the ment, as a 
niatter of course; the latter being by far the 
most peremptory. She is accompanied, I 
must not forget to say, by her daughter, the 
gir) to whom Mrs. Vance made such judicious 
allusion. This was a fat, bouncing creature, 
who might be nineteen, of fair complexion 
and rosy cheeks, with a big and saucy eye, 
that looks quite into you, and such a curl of 
the lips as seems to say—we know that we 
are ripe fruits for longing mouths. She is 
somewhat pert for her years; but Pete does 
not immediately perceive this failing. You 
| may see that he is in a mood to overlook 
small infirmities. He helps her off the horse, 
and she leans freely towards him as he does 
so. The opportunity is a good one for a 
| squeeze, an kins instinctively employs it. 
Mrs. Vance sees, and smiles significantly to 

Mrs. Hives. But mamma affects to see no- 
thing, and maintains a most affable look of 
maternal gravity. 

“But whar’s the Cappin?’ demands the 
host of Mrs. Hives. “1 thought he was to 
come with you?” 

The daughter answers for the mother. 

“He'll here, I reckon, mighty soon. 
He was so busy with the schooner taking in 
wood. He tuck his dinner with us A 











and said we ‘d be sure to see him a’ter awhile, 
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though he would be ‘lated. He was plaguy 
sorry—so he said—that he could not steart 
off right away, for you know he’s famous 
fond of daneing.” 

“And eating too,” 








put in Mrs. Vance. 


“Cappin Bollan knows what's living, 
and he’s heard, I reckon, who’s been doing 


up the things for Pete Larkins. Taint often 
a young fellow, the likes of him, gits sich 
housekeepers, to set his beginnings straight. 
But if the feedin’ and the dancin’ didn’t bring 
Bollan, I reckon I know what would!” 

Here she looked knowingly with a wink 
and nod of the head at Miss Hives, who 
tossed her own flaxen prow quite prettily 
with the air of one who understood the com- 
pliment. But Mrs. Hives was not so well 
pleased. She gave Mrs. Vance one of those 
cloudy looks of which the latter had seen so 
many while engaged with her in adjustin 
“the beginnings ” of Larkins, as a household- 
er, and man of society. Pete, himself, did 
not seem altogether satisfied with the allusion 
of Mrs. V., or the manner in which it was 
taken by Miss H. To speak the truth, he 
had been already made alittle dubious about 
the relations of Capt. Bollan to the Hives 
family. He had been civil to the captain, and 
had asked him to his féte, but only on account 
of the Hives’. He was by no means an ad- 
mirer of the rough and conceited sailor, who, 
a despot on the deck of his schooner, was 
quite too apt to carry his vessel’s figure-head 
with him into society. He had irritated the 
self-esteem of Pete already, on more than one 
occasion, and though the most modest crea- 
ture in the world, for a man, Pete had his 
pride—which was not a little increased in 
tenacity by a lurking fear that the captain 
should have gained some advantages over 
him already, in the heart of the damsel. Cap- 
tain Bollan had given parties to the Hives’ 
and others, on board his schooner, and he 
was not the man to forbear insisting upon 
the merits of his generosity and magniticence. 
He was a sort of bashaw, was Captain Bol- 
lan; and Pete, in his heart had said, “how 
I should like to lick the buffalo!” The com- 

ison, by the way, was not amiss. Captain 

ilan was a stout, rather pursy sort of per- 
son, shortish and squattich, with great red 
cheeks, the dye being from Jamaica, and an 
uncouth rolling gait like that of a yawl ina 
heavy sea. He was as uncouth of manners 
as of movement, and with boisterous voice, 
and overbearing carriage, he seemed always 
bent to drive his catwater into you. 

. But here he comes, at last, splurging awk- 
wardly forward, on a heavy eart-horse bor- 
rowed for the oecasion. alights, like a 
pumpkin, to the manifest amusement of all the 
young men, upon whom he seow!s fiercely, but 
without further notice, as he passes among 
the . Pete meets him civilly, as he 
has done the rest, and conducts him among 
his guests. 

“ Here’s Captain Bollan, my friend—I reck- 
on most on you knows him a’ready.” 

Be. 

f be- 


The captain is hailed with a tolerabl 
neral welcome, and at once seats hi 

side the fair Miss Hives, whom he clearly 
looks on already as i 


is ium. 
Supper now followed. The captain has 


been waited for. He is of this b 
the judicious Mrs. Vance. He answers wi 
a broad lau 

“Well, by blazes, ma’am, you couldn't 


’a-waited for a better person, though I say it 
myself!” 
Nobody utters a word of dissent. 


The 
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board meanwhile is spread by a couple of 
negro girls who have been hired for the oc- 
casion and during their own time. It literally 
groans with the abundance. There is roast 
pig and stewed pig, backbone of pig and jole 
of pig, ham and turkey, chicken fixings, pota- 
toes, eggs, turnips, peas, and a variety of 
breadstuffs of rice and com. The ainead 
tarts are interspersed among the meats wait- 
ing patiently their turn. Mrs. Hives is about 
to seat herself at one end of the table, Mrs. 
Vance at the same moment, quietly takes the 
place. Mrs. Hives looks stormy, and the 
amiable Pete conduets her to his own seat at 
the opposite quarter. He is modestly con- 
tent to find a place at the side. He moves 
towards the vacant seat on the right of Sally 
Hives, but here he is anticipated by the bold 
Boreas, Captain Bollan, much to the increased 
disquiet of Mrs. Hives, who is evidently not 
so well pleased that the captain should enjoy 
any advantage over the woodman. It is not so 
clear that the daughter shares her dissatisfac- 
tion. On the contrary, Sally shows a decided 
preference for the more audacious gallant— 
avery common infirmity with the less dis- 
ereet of the sex. Larkins contents himself 
where he can, and makes the most of a seat 
beside a rather slatternly belle known as Moll 
Dener—a damsel ranging between twenty 
and thirty, with no specific inclination to 
either extremity. Some of the more youth- 
ful of the party—all males—find no seats at 
present, but this occasions neither regret nor 
reproach. The thing is fully understood. 
Poverty readily reconciles itself to a want of 
present position. They know that Larkins 
cannot afford to provide seats for a housefull, 
and they feel that as the host, though a very 
modest one, he is required to preside at his 
own table. The young fellows, thus exclu- 
ded, saunter about in the great passage, wait- 
ing till room shall a — = — The 
su proceeds -cheerily. The dishes are 
signin diseussed. There is, at first no 
great deal of talk, but anon, the parties be- 
in; first a little aside, two or three together; 
But Captain Bollan soon breaks down the 
monopoly. His deep, hoarse bass voice ob- 
tains prompt ascendancy the moment he can 
command the leisure to spare from his meats. 
A plain woodman is telling of some recent 
experience in a fox chase; the captain inter- 
rupts him with a tremendous “pish!” fol- 
lowed up by “stuff!—that’s nothing to shark 
fishing. 
His deeds at this sort of sport are then 
narrated, but with no great skill. The cap- 
tain is not good at narrative. His forte is 
ejaculation, exclamation, expletive, of a pure- 
ly nautical sort, which means a frequent vio- 
lation of that commandment which forbids 
swearing. The captain is a genuine son of 
thunder. He looks with savage contempt 
upon the mealy-mouthed woodmen and hun- 
ters. “Their oaths seem to lack the proper 
vigor of manhood. His least vociferations 
belong to that class which have distinguished 
the conventional sea-captain of literature, 
ever since the days of Commodore Trunnion. 
“Blast my eyes!” “Shiver my timbers!” 
“Split my sails!” These are his most dimi- 
nutive phrases, with some one or more of 
which he all his Gradually 
he covers the field, all voices yield to the one. 
He walks the deck without an equal, and the 
woodmen look on him with no little vexation 
and disgust. 
Not so, Sally Hives. She him 
with delight and wonder; he her 





in language of boisterous prettiness, which | 


nice house he’s got—and he’s gitting every- 
to her is the perfection of manly conpliment ; | thing mighty nice about him. Ef you marry 
and she smiles, and laughs, and sees nobody him, here’ll you be, alongside of your mam- 
around the board but the captain. Pete| my, gall;—but ef you was to hev Cappin 
Larkins looks quite discomfited; Mrs. Hives Boilan, where'd you be to-morrow? Most 
sees his dissatisfaction; she winks to her | like on the salt seas, and onsteady all your 
daughter in vain, and at length, resorts to the days, with a dozen wives to share in your 
desperate attempt to kick her shins beneath husbund’s yearnings. Besides, it’s a most 
the table. Nancy Hives is a tall woman—a awsome thing to be living in a ship. Such 
woman of size—but her length of limb does | rolling, and tossing, and tumbling night and 
not suffice for this. The daughter is on the | day, and so much smell of onnatural tar. 
further side of the captain, whose bulk re-| Don’t you be skittish now, gall, but keep yer 
quires space. Suddenly, Mrs, Hives is warned | eyes right and on the right man. There's 
that her pedal admonitions are taking effect | Pete now, close to the window, fixing his 
upon the wrong timbers. Captain Bollan| fiddle. Slip along and be near to him when 
starts up with a look and voice of thunder—| you kin. He’jl be dancing when he ain’t a 

“Blast my daylights! but somebody is | playing, and I'd sooner you'd 


shake fifty | 
kicking my legs under the table!” rr 


| With him than one with Bollan !” 

Mrs. Hives blushes crimson. Sally gig: | There was a wise and heedful mother for 
gles, suspecting the secret. The Captain| you! But Sally continued to be in Bollan’s 
roars and rages. All, fora moment, is confu-| way rather than in Larkins’s. ‘The latter 
sion. Under the table Pete Larkins looks,’ played spiritedly, but looked woful enough. 
afraid that it is his Indian familiar who is His violin was soon in tone; the banjo lilted 
thus outraging the rites of hospitality. But| merrily. ‘The dancers were quickly on the 
nothing is to be seen calculated to give | i 





offence. The supper proceeds to a close 
without further interruptions, and all parties 
rise from the table in fond anticipations of 
reel and fiddle. 

Very soon the supper things are cleared 
away. Pete Larkins has a capacious store- 
room attached to his house in the shape of a 
shed, opening on the sea. Thither the cold 
meats are conveyed, and thither Pete steals, 
for a few moments, in order to lay out the 
usual supper of breadstuffs and coffee for his 
friendly Goblin, whose occasional chuckle 
from without, distinguished by his master’s 
ears alone, has, more than once, reminded 
him of his impatience and his claims. 

And now the tuning begins of violin and 
banjo. One of the young foresters * plays 
first-rate” on the latter instrument. An- 
other is almost as good at the fiddle as Pete 
Larkins. While engaged in these necessary 
preliminaries, the table is carried out and the 
company prepares, each seeking out his par- 
ties. Mrs. Hives took this opportunity to 
school Sally in a corner, as to the propriety 
of giving every encouragement to Larkins 
and proportionately discouraging the sea 
captain. 

* Now’s the time, Sall, for to be wise. Ef 
you make a misstep jist now, you'll rue it all 
the days of your life. Larkins is the chap 
for you, if any. He’s gitting on famous, I 
tell you. As for these sailor sort of people, 
they’re always onsteady, I reckon bekase 
they lives upon the sea. They never puts up 
money, and they drinks up all their yearnings. 
They're here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
There’s no religion in’em. They ain’t duti- 
ful to their wives. They say they have a 
right to a wife in every country. I reckon 
Captain Bollan’s no better than the rest. In- 
deed, I’m sure he ain’t. I shouldn't be at all 
supprised ef he has a dozen wives already.” 

“Oh! mammy! how kin you say so?” 

“It’s true, I reckon! He ain’t too good 
for it,—and ef a hev half the sperrit of 
your mammy, Sall, you'll never let any wo- 
man but yourself master your husband. 
That’s my thinking.” 

“ How kin you, mammy ?” 

“ Now, Sall, don’t you be easy to come at, 
of the Cappin. Move shy. Keep on the 
offside of the room, and near to Pete. Give 
Pete the chaince when youkin. He’s mighty 
conformable. You ean shape his nose jist as 
ef ’twas so much saft clay. You see what a 


| floor, and the fair and frisky Sally Hives was 
| soon whirling about in a rough partnership 
| with the Sea-Bashaw Bollan. 
| “Here let us stop for awhile, After a se- 
| gar in the negro train, we may resume the 
| narrative, giving the sequel of the Ball; 
showing how Bollan gave a similar frolic on 
board his schooner; and what was the end 
of the rivalry between himself and Pete 
Larkins, for the love of Sally Hives.” 
[Here the narrative abruptly ends.] 





TRENTON IN OCTOBER. 

BY A BELATED TOURIST. 

Far above, upon the wall 

That o’erhangs the deep ravine, 

Rise the hemlocks, dark and tall, 

From the brushwood’s tangled screen. 

Though the air is still below, 

In their tops the breezes play, 

And their pliant branches sway, 

Drooping, waving, to and fro. 

Far above, against the sky, 

Lance-like boughs with splinters gray, 

Whence the mossy pennons fly, 

Pierce into the upper day ; 

Fair they stand while youth is high, 

Stern and steadfast in decay. 

Type of Sconondoa old ! 

Darkening every northern fell ; 

Emblem of a people bold 

*Mid the winters nurtured well ; 

As the fair palmettoes stand, 

Symbol of a southern land, 

So, by northern lake and sea, 

Let the sturdy hemlock tree 

On our scuteheon blazened be. 


yo yo still, before the gale, 

All athwart the ether blue, 

Scattered clouds of gorgeous hue 
From the sun’s declining sail. 

Many a gust of softened shade, 

Many a sudden sunny gleam, 

| Falls on raintow-wooded glade, 
Dark-gray rocks, and glancing stream. 


Far below, with rush and roar, 
Cayohora’s waters pour. 
Amber-brown, yet pure and clear, 
From their woodland journeying, 
Drawn from many alonely mere, 
Many a hidden forest spring,— 
Founts where drink the stately deer, 
Lakes where skims the wild fowl’s wing. 
There, adown the rocky sides 

Falls its mass in snowy drifts,— 

Here in narrow chutes it glides, 
Racing, bounding, smooth and swift,— 
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Here in clefts with rocky walls, 


Where the sudden depth appals, 
Shadowed waters, black as night, 
Bear their foamy wreaths of white. 
Here its floods, with ceaseless toil, 
In their hollowed basins boil,— 
Round and round the circling rim 
Fragments from the forest swim, 
Washing, wearing round and round, 
‘Till to dust and splinters ground. 
Where the white cascade descends, 
And the flashing rapid ends, 

By its dying impulse ruled, 
Restless heaves the sullen pool ; 
Rushing up its recky reson 
Quick retreating from the land,— 
On its bard yet yielding shore 
Fretting, foaming, evermore. 


By the frost-touch nipped away, 
Autumn leaves are dropping ever ; 
Bright and glorious in decay, 

Sweep they down the amber river. 
Where the stream glides swiftest by 
With its smooth, unrippled flow, 
Flitting, glancing, past they fly 

To the waiting aes below ; 

There, where eddies boil and wheel, 
From the depths of darkest hue, 
Still they rise and start to view, 
Linked in many a mazy reel. 


From the copse-wood’s depths, unseen, 


Whistles shrill the flitting jay. 
Summer birds have flown away ; 
Only he, from cedars green, 
Sings, this sunny autumn day. 
Quaint and harsh ns notes may be, 
Pleasant still it is to me, 

‘To hear his sharp metallic call 
Echoing from the rocky wall, 

‘To the rushing waterfall 

Not an anmeet symphony. 

In the chelves of solid stone 

Lie the wrecks of living things. 
Since the morning spread its wings, 
There they lay, unseen, unknown. 
O’er them, from the waters blue, 
While the wi rld was waxing old, 
Tier on tier and fold on fold, 

Still the hardening strata grew. 
Valves of many a graceful shell, 
Prostrate groves of corals fair, 
Plates of mailéd creatures rare,— 
Deep below were buried well. 
Raised at length to upper air 
Was the old world’s stony gare, 
Naked platforms dark and ’ 
‘Towered high above the wave. 
Through the ages rolling slow, 
Rain and flood kept wearing still: 
Scooped the winding valleys low 
Left between each rounded hill. 
O'er the whole the forests stand, 
Living forms are rife around, 

To the ocean’s circling bound 
Finished is the smiling land. 


Of the rain the stream is born, 

By the stream the rocks are worn ; 
Slow dissolving, day by day, 
Particles of rock away, 

Deeper, deeper, year by year, 

Age by age more steep and sheer. 
Students ofcen o’er and o’er 

Bleach and sean the parchment pale, 
Ancient letters to restore 

From beneath the monkish tale ; 
Thus, the stream with ceaseless flow, 
Wearing later crusts away, 

Records of the earliest day 

At our very footsteps show. 


The sun is far below the hill, 

The darkening shadows close around, 
The autumn air is damp and chill 
And tremulous with heavy sound. 


| How loud, beneath the silent stars, 

The water-voices rise and swell! 
Fe g fill the deep and winding dell, 
And through the forest flow afar. 
Let Fancy now assert her own, 
Of unsubstantial phantoms dream,— 
And mark, beside the inky stream 
| The Kelpy crouching on the stone ;— 
Or see, where in the mocn’s dim ray 
~ om sage ena high, 

iry rout, mist and \ 

Their wild and wanton gambols Pt 
Though Science tells us truths sublime,— 
Yet would she spare our tales of eld! 
And all the wondrous things beheld 
Once in the far ancestral time! 
Would she but leave, by land or sea, 
By tower or hamlet, grove or glen, 
Some room for unscanned mystery, 
Or haunt for aught save mortal men! 








THE ATELIERS OF PARIS, 


THE IMITATION PEARLS AND DIAMONDS OF M. 
BOURGUIGNON, 


| As in Paris nature must ever yield to art, we 
| prefer placing at the head of the workers in 
precious stones those who possess the art of 

making them; for it may literally be said of 
M. Bourguignon, that while Fossard and Le- 
/comte are merely occupied in cutting, he is 
| busily employed in creating. The science of 
imitation of the works of nature has never 
| been earried to greater perfection than by the 
French, and in none of its branches does it 
excite more astonishment and admiration than 
in the art of imitating precious stones. This 
is so remarkable, indeed, in the case of trans- 
parent-set diamonds, that sometimes it is ut- 
terly impossible, even by the finest judges, to 
distinguish the true from the false by mere 
| examination, and it will often require certain 
| experiments to be tried on the stone ere the 
| most experienced dealer will presume to pro- 

nounce an opinion. It is said that the pecu- 
liar superiority which the Parisians have 

gained in the art is entirely owing to the sud- 
| den display of show and grandeur which was 
commanded by the Emperor Napoleon upon 
| the occasion of his i with Maria 
Louisa. The revolution dispersed the 
old family jewels of the French aristocracy ; 
there were but few remaining, even amongst 
_ those who had purchased them at the time of 
| the emigration. They had been sent abroad, 
| a8 being a dangerous property to hold, ren- 
| dering the possessor liable to suspicion. A 
vast amount of valuable jewels is supposed 

to be yet buried in various parts of Paris, as 
| it is well known that in the first instance the 
| terrified ladies of the aristoc fled to the 
| convents with their valuables, ih lons before 
| they returned the convents themselves were 
| dispersed. Traditions of concealment are 
still preserved in many places, as in the Rue 
_des Ursulines, but in most cases the persons 
| employed to conceal the property were either 
dead or in exile by the time the emigration 
| had ceased, and thus the treasure of which 
they alone knew the secret was lost to the 
owners. In such a position, we can imagine 
_the embarrassment in which the new-fangled 
| aristocracy of Napoleon must have stood 
| when compelled to answer his sudden com- 
| mand to appear before him with a certain 
‘amount of “ family jewels,” upon the forma- 
|tion of his new Court. The whole of Eu- 








|rope could not at that moment, and upon 
such peremptory summons, have furnished a 
sufficient quantity to have produced the effect 
upon which the Emperor had set his heart, 
that of outshining every other Court in luxu- 














ry and splendor. Jt was then that the genius 
of French industry first shone out in this 
branch of deception, and M. Bourguignon 
distinguished himself above all other compe- 
titors and has maintained undisputed superi- 
ority ever since. It would scarcely be be- 
lieved that his house alone sends forth an- 
nually to England, Germany, and Russia 
false pearls and diamonds to the value of 
fifteen hundred thousand frances! One of 
the most curious sights in Paris, or, indeed, 
in the whole world, is afforded by a visit to 
his vast atelier, situated at the iére du 
Trone, where the whole process of trans- 
forming a few grains of dirty, heavy-looking 
= into a diamond of the eee water is 

ily going on, with the avowed purpose of 
deichiing everybody bui ihe buyer. The 
sand employed, and upon which everything 
depends, is found in the forests of Fontaine- 
bleau, and enjoys so great a reputation in the 
trade that large quantities are exported. The 
coloring-matter for imitating emeralds, rubies 
and sapphires is entirely mineral, and has 
been brought to high perfection by M. Bour- 
guignon. He maintains in constant emp!oy- 
ment about a hundred workmen, eo ‘u 
number of women and young girls, whose 
business it is to polish the selgund stones and 
line the false pearls with fish-seales and wax. 
The seales of the roach and dace are chiefly 
employed for this purpose, and form a consi- 
derable source of profit to the fishermen of 
the Seine in the environs of Corbeil, who 
bring them to Paris in large quantities during 
the season. They must be stripped from the 
fish while living, or the glistening hue which 
we admire so much in the real pearl cannot 
be imitated. The Paris pearls have been of 
late years perfected to so great a degree that 
the aes. pearl, which delighted our d- 
mothers by its supposed skilful imitation of 
nature, has been entirely beaten out of the 
field. It is, however, to the “cultivation” of 
the diamond that M. Bourguignon has de- 
voted the whole of his ingenuity; and were 
he to detail the mysteries of his craft, some 
of the most singular histories of “ family dia- 
monds” and “heir-looms” would be brought 
to light. The single fact of the sudden fall- 
ing-off in the pattern orders, that is, execution 
of orders according to pattern, on the de- 
crease of the fureur of lansquenet, gives rise 
to many a sad conjecture, and M. Bourguig- 
non could tell us the tale, no doubt, of the 
gradual conversion of the contents of many 
a fair lady’s écrin, which coming to her on 
her marriage from Fossard’s splendid show- 
room, have been replaced, in secret, by Bour- 
guignon, and worn in the very face of him 
who gave them without exciting the smailest 
suspicion. Often, on the other hand, has the 
artist’s skill been called into requisition to 
deceive the trusting wife, who had confided 
her diamonds to the safe keeping of her hus- 
band or his confidential man of business. 
Some curious coincidences, worthy of dra- 
matic record, have oceurred in that same re- 
tired, distingué looking shop of Bourguig- 
non’s on the Boulevard. A few months ago, 
one of our fair compatriots entered it, look- 
ing rather flushed and excited, and drawing 
from her muff a number of morocco cases 
of many shapes and sizes, opened them once 
after another and spread them out on the 
counter. “1 wish to learn the price of a pa- 
rure to be made in exact imitation of this,” 
said she “that is to say, if yon can imitate 
the workmanship with sufficient precision for 
the distinction never to be observed.” Bour- 
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guignon examined the articles attentively, 
named his price, and gave the most unequi- 
vocal promise that the re should be an 
exact counterpart of the one before him. 
The lady insisted again. She was urgent 
oviibanh: as is the case with the fair sex in 
bappone: Was he sure the imitation would 
rfect? Had he observed the beaut 
and purity of these stones? Could he imi- 
itate the peculiar manner in which they were 
cut? &. “Soyez tranquille, madame,” re- 
plied Bvuurguignon; “the same workman 
shall have the job, and you may rely upon 
having an exact counterpart of his former 
work.” The lady opened her eyes in asto- 
nishment and trepidation, and M. Bourguig- 
non, with unconscious serenity, added, b 
way of re-assuring her, “I will attend to the 
order myself, as I did when I received the 
commands of Milor , who ordered this 
very parure, I think, last February ;” and, 
with the greatest unconcern, he proceeded to 
search his ledger, to ascertain which of the 
workmen executed it, and what the date of 
its delivery. Meanwhile the lady had sunk 
down in a complete fainting fit. Milor ——, 
whom Bourguignon had named, was her 
own treacherous lord and master, who had 
forestalled her, by exchanging Rundell and 
Bridge’s gocdly work against Bourguignon’s 
deceptive counterfeit; no doubt to liquidate 
his obligations on the turf. “ But the worst 
of all,” adds the worthy artist, who recounts 
the scene with infinite humor, “ was the utter 
fury into which Milédi fell when she recovered 
from her swoon, reproaching me for having 
aided her husband in deceiving her; for she 
herself had never discovered the difference 
between the false and the real, although the 
diamonds made by Rundell and Bridge had 
been in her possession ever since her mar- 
riage, and had been worn by her upon every 
state occasion ; and, now, to think she should 
have been wearing my trumpery at the last 
drawing-room without knowiny it! The re- 
flection caused her to burst forth into a fresh 
paroxysm of grief, and I was compelled to 
escort her home for fear of disastrous con- 
sequences. She left Paris the next day, and 
I was not surprised to hear a short while after 
of the separation which had taken place be- 
tween Milor and Milédi.” 

Not only, however, is domestic deception 
carried on by means of M. Bourguignon’s ar- 
tistie skill, but he has been often called upon 
to lend his aid to diplomatie craft likewise. 
Numberless are the snuff-boxes, “adorned 
with valuable diamonds,’ which issue from 
his atelier in secret, as the reward of public 
service or skilful negotiation; innumerable 
the portraits, “ set in brilliants,” which have 
been mounted there, to gladden the hearts of 
chargé-d’affuires, attachés and vice-consuls. 
The great Mehemet Ali, like all great men 
who, when they commit little actions, always 
do so on a great scale, Pp ag oe be the 
first who ever introduced the bright delusions 
of M. Bourguinon to the unconscious ac- 
quaintanee of the children of that prophet, 
“who suffered no deceivers to live.” The 
wily old Mussulman, who knew the world 
too well not to be conscious of the value of 
an appearance of profusion on certain occa- 
sions, had announced that every pacha who 
eame to the seat of Government, to swear 
allegiance to his power, would return to his 
province laden with presents of jewels for 
his wives. It may readily be imagined that, 
under such conditions, the du P emaie 2 
pleasure, and that there needed no second 





y | ces, a result certainly never anticipated by any 





bidding. Meanwhile, Mchemet, with charac- | 
teristic caution, had despatched an order tx | 
his envoy then sojourning in Paris, to send | 
him forthwith as many of the diabolical de- | 
ceptions of the lying Franks, in the way of | 
mock diamonds, as he could collect. Bour- | 
guignon undertook to furnish the order, | 
which was executed in due course, and duly | 
appropriated, no doubt, causing many a Ma- 
shallah! of delight to fall from the lips of the 
Harem beauties of Egypt and many an Allah | 
Hu! of loyalty from those of their husbands 
at sight of so much generosity. It is thus | 
that civilisation will in time stride round the 

earth and enable us to deceive one another 

according to our peculiar means and resour- 





! 


of the great civilisers of the world. 

One of the most ingenious inventions of 
M. Bourguignon, and the one upon which he 
prides himself the most, is that of the cryso- 
phate, which for a long time created a kind of 
fureur amongst the fashionables of Paris, 
and was described amongst the discoveries 
of the period as a pierre precieuse, newly dis- 
Lenton end of a taleur inestimable. The 
invention is, however, strictly due to the 
Duchess de Berri, whose excellent taste and 
refined coquetry conduced in so great a de- 
gree to the advancement of every art of the 
toilet during her time. Her hair, as we all 
know, was of a bright sandy hue, almost dis- 
posed to be reddish, and her skin, but ill-as- 
sorted with this nuance, inclined to be red- 
dish too, while her eyes, with the true Nea- 
politan perversity, in the like cases, insisted 
on appearing under a strong light of the most 
uncertain kind of bluish green. 

Upon the creation of the grand féfes given 
to the Due d’Angouléme, on his return from 
Spain, her Royal Highness, who at that time 
was the glass of fashion, was anxious to dis- 
cover some parure whieh would in daylight 
help her complexion to a little harmony. 
The task was difficult; diamonds were too 
biilliant for her deadened glance, pearls black- 
ened her skin, turquoise made it look yellow, 
emeralds were dark and heavy. “If I could 
only find some precious stone of a bright 
green!” exclaimed she in very weariness, 
when she had tried the whole of Talochon's 
display. Old Talochon laughed as well he 
might—the thing did not exist. Madame 
would not believe it. In vain he protested. 
If it did not exist it must be discovered, for 
bright green she must have! Ironically, the 
name of Bourguignon was mentioned as the 
most fitting man for such discoveries, but, 
contrary to expectation, the duchess took the 
thing aux serieux. She sent immediately 
for Bourguignon, and the result of their con- 
ference was the discovery of a “ bright green 
stone, called crysophate, of a value inestima- 
ble,” which adorned the over-bright tresses 
of the fair duchess on the occasion of the 
military reception at St. Cloud, and which 
the journals of the day described as having 
been found in the mines of Chili, and as be- 
ing destined to be registered amongst the 
greatest discoveries of modern times. 

A visit to Bourguignon’s shop will inspire 
the mind with wonder to behold_ the perfee- 
tion with which art can be made to imitate 
the most exquisite productions of nature. 
The lustre of the diamond; the richness, the 
double reflection of the ruby; even the ca- 
price and deviation in the form and color of 








the pearl, escape not the cunning eye of the 
artist. Some of the res are valued as 
high as five or six thousand franes. The 





workmanship, however, is as tasteful and 
costly as any produced by the first jewellers 
in the world. The setting is always of real 
gold, and the fashion of the newest kind. A 
tiara from the shop of Bourguignon, of the 
price of six hundred franes, will rival in effect 
und delicacy of finish its neighbor which 
may have cost as many hundred pounds; 
none can tell the difference but those who 


| have been allowed to handle it, and breathe 


upon it, and touch it with the tongue, and 


| apply an_ acid to it, in order to see whether 


or no it becomes tarnished on the instant! 

Really, if all this trouble becomes neces- 
sary to detect deception, why, ignorance is 
bliss, and the distinetion must be literally one 
without any difference whatsoever.—The 
London Court Journal. 
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Errata in the article “ Uncle Tom Epidemic,” of our last 
number. 

On page 355, 2d column, line 47, for real read false. 

On page 356, 3d column, line 17, for softens read soften. 

On page 358, Ist column, line 2, for part read fact: and 
line 47, for pernicious read promiscuous. 


“A Pavinc SinctnG Booxk.—It will be seen that the 
publishers of the ‘Curmina Sacra,’ announce in their ad- 
vertisement of that work, that over THREE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD! If we mistake not, 
the ‘ CARMINA Sacra’ was first published some nine veara 
since; so its average annual sale has been about THIRTY- 
FOUR THOUSAND Copies! Now, letus see what the profits 
have been. After considerable ‘figuring’ we have come 
to the conclusion, that a clear profit of thirty-five cents is 
made on each copy of the ‘Carmina Sacra?’ this gives 
us, on 300,000 copies, a profit of $105,000 00!' This one 
hundred and five thousand dollars, has, of course, to be 
divided among the publishers and author, but there is 
enough to give each of them a good slice. Mr. Lowell 
Mason’s share cannot be less than FORTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LaRs!—and we are glad to say he deserves every cent of 
it. The New CarMina Sacra (an improvement on Car- 
MINA SacrRa), which we review in this No. of the Musical 
Word, is now selling with similar rapidity, and will pro- 
babiy roll up, in a few years, another hundred thousand 
dollars clear profit, for its author and publishers. These 
are the most successful works on Psalmody of which we 
have any knowledge.” —{ Musical World.]| 

“To the foregoing rich morsel let us make a little addi- 
tional ‘figuring’ in behalf of the employees. To begin at 
the beginning, there is the rag-man, making his profit in 
—— from door to door, the savings of the careful 

ousewife. Then the paper maker, he had a tremendous 
job, with, we have no doubt, an equal profit; three hun- 
dred thousand books requiring, according to our calcula- 
tion, not less than fifteen thousand reams. or one hundred 
and fifty tons of paper—enough to load a large schooner. 
Next comes the printer (God bless him), for bis share. 
We should say he had a ‘fat job.’ With our economical 
habits it would make him rich. Lastly the bookbinder, he 
had no trifling job, with his troop of men and women, 
boys and girls, in puttios together three hundred thousand 
copies of ihe book. He onght to ride in his carriage. 

“Itis not every singing book that has been so fortunate 
as the ‘Carmina Sacra’ Thatisaremarkable production. 
We predict, however, that the ‘New Carmina Sacra’ will 
outdo it. As Mr. Mason did in the other, so he has in this 
work made a decided hit. The condensing and bringing 
together the most admired tunes that were scattered in 
his various works, added to so much that is entirely new 
and useful, was a wise thought. With euch music, if with 
any, CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is to be carried on.”— 
Traveller. 


The above brace of paragraphs appeared a 
week or two since. As neither gives the publish- 
ers’ names, on whom so much of the success of 
a book depends, Cesar is only partially rendered 
unto. Messrs. Rick & Kenpatt, Boston (late 
Wilkins, Carter & Co.) publish the Carmina 
Sacra, and the New Carmina Sacra spoken of. 


Pickerings Greck Lexicon, of which the 
learned Dr. Ro‘ inson says“ there can be but 
little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of Mr. 
Pickering to be the best extant for the use of 
colleges and schools, de, &e.,” Freund's Leve- 
rett's Latin Lexicon, Gardner's Latin Dictiona- 
ry, Neumen and Barretti's Spanish Dictionary, 
and Graglia’s Italian Dictionary, and many 
other classic works are among their publications. 
‘They publish éwenty-three popular musical col- 
lections and books. 

“Norton's Literary Register for 1853.” Mr. 
Norton, 71 Chambers street, has now ready this 
valuable little wrk, *nd will send it free on re- 
ceipt -f 25 cents. The contents are Harverd 
Yollege Library, Yale College Library, Brown 
University Library, Worcester Antiquarian Li- 
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brary, New York State Li 


brary, Redwond 
New Lie. Litt Libraries in the Uni- 
ted States, Smi ian Institution, List of Pub- 
lishevs, List of American Publications, 1852, 
List of English Publications, 1852, Advertise- 
ments of the Book Trade. 

Tur Nover sy Mrs. Srowe.—The National 
Era will shortly commence the publication of a 
new story, by the author of“ Uncle Tom’s Ca- 
bin,” called “Mark Sutherland; or, Power and 
Principle.” She gives the following as an out- 
line of it ;— 

“This illustrates, among other things, the genius 
<a talent Sane ps po meg dane awe 


of a planter’s son, who, giving op his 
science eake, sets out upon a life of 


in the history 
patrimony for con- 
and through many early trials, pe tg ee 
carves ue wey to merited honors.” * 

The “ Banker's Magazine,” so ably conducted 
by J. S. Homans, Esq., has, we are pleased to 
say, been removed to this city, and will be issued 
hereafter from 167 Broadway. 

In our paper for October 30 we noticed a 
new American and English book agency, to be 
conducted by Messrs. 8. Low, Son & Co. It 
appears that an extended and a vigorous, though 
friendly competition has at length sprung up in 
London, for the sale of American Pooks, We 
regard this fact with pleasure, because it indi- 
cates the growing esteem for our literature in 
England, and also, because it affords a more cer- 
tain guarantee to American authors and the 
American Trade, that their interests will be both 
protected and advanced there. Not only has 
the above altogether new and respectable firm 
been established, but the business founded by 
Messrs. Wiley & Putnam (now Triibner & Co ), in 
Paternoster Row in 1837, has been effectually 
recovered, and placed upon a 
secure and more widely extended 
junction of Mr. David Nutt, the well known 





cooneey 
is by the 


foreign bookseller, of the Strand, with Mr. 
Nicholas Triibner, late Delf & Triibner, who 
succeeded directly to that old and large busi- 
ness, Mr. Nutt’s ample means, his long experi- 


with those of American publishers, &c., bi 
conducive to their interest in Seteagrent © 
the general spread of the results of American 
thought and research throughout Europe. 
Trading under the firm of Triibner & Co., 
they have already made large consignments of 


g | American books to their respective agents in 


Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Amster 
dam, Copenhagen, Leipzig, dc. in which places 
they are experiencing a steady aad progressive 


ec. 

Mr. Triibner’s ten years’ experience in the 
foreign department of the house of Messrs. 
Longman «& Co. peculiarly fits him for this 
branch of the business, whilst the deservedly 
high estimation in which he is held by the Lon- 
don Trade—his extensive acquaintance with 
general Literature, his integrity, o and 
promptness in business, and his p man- 
ners and address, fully entitle him to take his 
place in the first class of London salesmen. 

It will be seen by an advertisement in our 
columns this day, that Messrs. Triibner & Co. 
have just been appointed by the Hon, East 
India Company the sole agents for the sale of 
their books in America. Triibner & Co. 
will attend to making 8 for Govern- 
mental tp Librarie: 7% and they will also 

icular attention to urchasing of old 
Pay re books thems ae Haakon Potted Ber- 
lin, &c. old book catalogues, They are prepared 
to make advances of one half the amount of 
invoices of American Books consigned to them 
| for sale in Europe. 




















PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY'S 


LIST OF 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS Complete in 
one volume, with all his Introductions and Notes; also, 
Various Readings, and the Editor's Notes, and Illustra- 
ted with numerous Stee! Engravings. Crown 8vo. from 
elegant new type. 

mY = S’S COMPLETE WORKS: Containing 

8 Poems, Songs, and Correspondence; with a new 
Life of the Poet. and Notices Cuties! and Biographical, 
by Allan Cunningham. Illustrated with fine Steel En- 
gravings. 1 vol crown8vo. The best edition in market. 


BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS: Embracing 
Sketch of he Life, together with very clavorate Critica! 
and Historical Notes. owe | 
vings. An exact reprint of 
tion, and the only complete 


MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 
A new edition, with Notes and a Life of the Author, 
—— Mitford. From new small pica type, very ele- 
& 

The above series of Standard Poets are bound in the 
various rien of Muslin, Half Calf, French and Turkey 
Moroce ) Gilt, Beveled and Antique—very elegant, 
aud fouling the most splendid presentation books of the 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN: 
Poetical, and Historical. B I 
ina series of twelve su Steel Engravings. 


royal 8vo., in Mu French, and Turkey Morocco, An- 
tique, and Full out” 


HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE: Consisting 
of a series of Portraits of all the Heroines mentioned in 


the plays of the great Poet; from Thirty-six su En- 

Se s on Steel, under the supe of Messrs. 
elly & Glover. 1 vol. crown 8vo., variously 

some very elegant. 


GEMS OF BEAUTY; or, Lirernary Girt: 
Edited by Emily Percival. 1 vol. 8vo. beautifully Illus- 
trated with Eight elegant Engravings and Liluminations, 
variously bound. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS: 

reading, and Embel- 


lished dy by g tog Be pone avn from 
0 Desi r. D. C. Johnson. 1 vol. crown 
— in Pinte and Full Gilt bindings. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE: With a Biographical 
Account of Defoe. Illustrated with sixteen Fine En- 
gravings, printed in tint, variously bound in | vol. 12mo 





IN PRESS OR IN SPEEDY PREPARATION. 


THE TELL-TALE; or, Home Secrers Top 
BY OLD TRaveLcers. By the Author of “ Sunny-Side,” 
“‘ Peep at Number Five,” &c., &c., will be ready early in 
December. i6mo., neatly LI) 

AN OUTLINE OF THE GEOLOGY OF THE 
GLOBE; and of the United States in Particular. B 
Edward Hitchcock, D.D., President of Amherst Col- 
lege, author of “ Religion of Geology,” &c., &c. 

LIFE — HEALTH; comprising ten ne 
says vation gation 
Health. By Willam A Alcoa De 

HISTORY OF THE WORLD, from the ear- 
liest to the present time. With numerous [llus- 
trations, Jn one large octavo volume of 1200 pages. 

MONTGOMERY'S COMPLETE POETICAL 


WORKS, with an Essay by Rev. Rufus W. Gris- 
wold. The above will be completed in one volume, 


crown octavo, of about 1900 pages. Finely Llustrated. 


WOODWORTH'S AMERICAN MIBOELLA- 
NY. Theabove work yi ty my mean ~ 


issued early in December, 
regular intervals thereafter. 

MONTGOMERY'S SELECT POETICAL 
WORKS. In one large 12mo. volume, with a Portrait. 
From elegant type. 

MOORE'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
With a sketch of bis Life by a distin American 
scholar. One volume, royal octavo. Numerous Iilus- 


t he 

HEMANS’ weeny wep Weenie rae WORES: 
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RARY WORLD. 












Dec. 11, '52 


On the First of November will be Published, 
Part I, 8vo. (about 100 pages), Price 2s. 6d., 
to be continued Quarterly, 


THE NEW 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Urwarns of thirty years ago a Retrospective 
Review was established, which had, for some 
time, great success. Since it was discon- 
tinued, the want of a Publication of this kind 
has been much felt and often complained of, 
and these complaints partly have led to the 
present attempt. If, indeed, the passing lite- 
rature of the day can furnish materials for 
so many Reviews as are now established, 
one surely may be dedicated to the vast field 
of the literature of the Past. It is our de- 
sign to select from this field subjects which 
are most likely to interest modern readers ; 
we shall lay before them, from time to time, 
Essays on various branches of the literature 
of former days, English or Foreign; we shall 
give accounts of rare and curious Books; 
point out and bring forward beauties from 
forgotten writers; and tell the knowledge 
and the opinions of other days. It is, in fact, 
intended to comprise copious Critical Analy- 
ses of whatever Od Books seem to possess 
sufficient interest under any of these heads; 
(the Works of Living Authors will be ex- 
cluded). In addition to these, one Division 
of each Part will be devoted to the Printing 
(for the first time) of Short Manuscripts in 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-No:man, and Early 
English, preserved in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and other Public Libraries ; 
and another Division will be open to Corres- 
pondence on Literary Subjects. 











The following will be the probable List of Con- 
tents of No. I. 

1. Mrs. Behn’s Dramatic Writings. 

2. The Travels of Boullaye le Gouz. 

8. Increase Mather’s Remarkable Providences. 

4. William Stukeley; his character as an anti- 
quaty- 

5. Eburne’s “ Plaine Pathway to Plantations ;” 
on Population and Emigration at the be- 
ginning of the Seventeenth Century. 

6. Bishop Berkeley on Tar- Water. 

7, The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. 

8. French Pictures of the English in the last 
Century. 

9. The First Edition of Shakespeare. 

* .* Advertisements inserted on the following 

Terms :—Quarter Page, 6s.; Half-Page, 12s.; 


in | Whole Page, £1; Bills, £1. 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, Publisher, 
36 Soho Square, London. 
Agents for America, 
Trusxer & Co., 
12 Paternoster Row, London, 
and D. Davipsoy, 
109 Nassau Street, New York, 
Where a Specimen Number may be ey? 
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RICE & KENDALL, BOSTON, 


(LATE WILKINS, CARTER & CO.) 
Publish the Sollowing A agree Works for Colleges, 





PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. A Comprehensive 
Lexicon of the —— ag angueze. adapted to the use of 
Schools and Col e United States. By John 
ee LL. D. A edition revised in 1851. 8vo., 

468 pages. Price $3 75. 

“tien can be but little hazard in prononncing the Lexi- 
con of Mr. Pickering to be the beste extant, for the we u 
colleges and schools, in the United States; for which, ind 
it has been specially Within the last few days, 
oun of the best Gree editors asd critical scholars in 

himself a practical teacher, has ex, oaaiele to us 
hie ° nion, that a young man, at school or in college, who 
uses Pickering’s Lexicon, will usually athe Greek les- 

ee greater ease and accuracy, and in far less a 

ey the aid of any other Greek Lexicon.”—E. Robi 


FREUND'S LEVERETT’S LATIN LEXICON. En- 
larged and improved. Compiled chiefly from the M 
num Totius Letinitatis Lexicon of a and Forcel- 


= works of Scheiler Lunemann. 
Edited by F. P. Leverett. s. new editi embracing 
tinctions of Words. and Etymolo 


gical Index of Riddie’s Freund’s Lexicon. 
———_. yeh ea pen mH Particularly 
pted to the Classics usu stu eM Bs to 
a Collegiate Course. By Francie Gurdier A.M., Prin- 
cipal of the Public Latin School, Boston. ‘Price $2 25, 
GROVES’ GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
With correctious and additional matter by the American 
Editor. Price $2 50. 
NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S DICTIONARY of the 
Spanish and English Languages. Wherein the words 


are correctly explained, agreeably to their different 
meanings, and a great variet 8 ser ag to the 
an Sciences, Manufactures, 


erchandise, 
rade, elucidated. ‘To which are added, Directions 
he difference between Ancient and 
dern Qemerepe. Revised and Corrected by F. Sales. 
Vol. I.—Spanish and English. Vol. i1—English and 
Spanish. Price $3 75. 


GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY. In Two Parts. 
— by an Italian Grammar. By C.Graglia. Price 


LEV=RETT’S JUVENAL. Withcopious Notes, 67 cts. 
VIRL ROMA. With Notes and Lexicon. 67 cts. 


Valuable Musical Works. 


THE CARMA ea08A. By Lowell Mason. Witha 

grr gts tans ~nine Select Tunes. 75 cts, 

THE NEW CARMINA SACRA. Comprising the most 
popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes in general use, = a 
variety of new Tunes, Chants, Anthems, &c. A revi 
edition of Carmina Sacra, improved by the seinen 
ot ngs of tne best pieces of the »uthor’s other works, 

the place of such as were least popular in former 
editions; rendering it one of the most popular and pleas- 
ing col‘ections of sacred music ever published. By 
peste Mason. 75 cts. 
he enormous sale of 300,000 copies of these works attest 
tna high appreciation of the public. 
THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S soe aay cg OF 


sil Mase and Geor : ia 75 cta. 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. Tuckerman, 8S. A. 
Bane poo H. K. yg 4 be of he t chaste and 
beautiful productions aan Soo 

BAY ‘STA E COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
B . N. Johnson, Josiah Osgood, and Sumner Hill. 


oe CHORUS-BOOK. Acollection of Chorusesfrom 


ks of me — distinguished composers. By 
aot, 
BOSTON CHORUS-BOOK. Enlarged. Con te a 


new selection of popular Choruses, from the w 
i) Haydn, and other — composers. Be 
Lowell Mason G.J. Webb. 62 cts. 
BOOK. OF CHANTS. Selections from the Scriptures, 
BOSTON “ANTHEM HOOK. By L. Mason. 50 cts. 
M-BOOK. A selection of Anthems 
other pieces. By Lowell Mason. $1. 
ob Cita Gioes: and Secular Cl ‘original a 
a oruses, 0 
lected. B mena White and A. N.J 4 
ri vosn A collection of Secular hislodice” 


cts. 
age Ar- 
at) i 
—— OOK OF wes Ya0 toor-nooM. Spy Lowell 
Berg et * SONGBOOK. By Lowel} Mason 


RMAL NG-BOOK MUSIC READER. F 
ey eae hg pe Bg muat Tee liens, 


ety goin Johnson. 30 cts. 
Came. Ber b. P. bakes snd LH Sock: 


ao. 
JUVENILE ORATORIOS. By J.C. Johnson. ‘5 cts. 
i. — INDUSTRY. Juvenile Oratorio. By 


25 cts. 
rite, Music IC OF NATURE. By Wm. Gardiner. $3. 
MAN THE BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Just Published. 


SI BOERS AORO. apa bane gh A collection of Se- 
lar and with a new and easy 





TRUBNER & CO., 


(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY 


AGENCY, 


12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN (Old and Modern) 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 


And everything connected with 


LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 


possess advantages, with respect to capital and experience, which enable them successfully to compete with 
ouse. 


CONSIGNMENTS OF AMERICAN BOOKS 


From all parts of the United States, are respectfully solicited ; and T. & Co. are at all times prepared to make advan- 


CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


T. & Co. believe they are the only firm in the AMERICAN business who have established Agents in Paris, Vienna, St. 


any London H: 


ces of ONE HALF the invoice value. 


uying and selling « on the Oeatinent. 


pees my bean tuntages for buying Copenhagen, Leipsig. &c., and dealing directly with these Agents, are able = 
1 


~ SELECT SPEECHES OF WEBSTER, CLAY, AND CALHOUN 





PHINNEY & CO., 
188 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO. 
Have in Press, and will speedily Publish, according to previous arrangement, the 


SELECT SPEECHES 


WEBSTER, CLAY, 


AND CALHOUN. 


In 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, with 
PORTRAITS, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, EXPLANATORY NOTES, é&c. 1t 





EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 


LITERATURE. 


INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENT. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO., Import and Export Booksellers between England and America, beg to announce 
that their extensive premises on Ludgate-Hill, London, are now opened for the reception and sale of American Booka, 
and that they undertake for the benefit of American authors, the publication of New Books in England, simulta- 


neously with their ——- in this country. 


S. L. & Co. have likewise secured facilities for supplying copies of English and foreign works to any extent, and 
moderate terms, which will be forwarded by their agents in New York to any part of the States, with promp- 


titade and dispatch. 


The “PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, AND GENERAL RECORD OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN LITERA- 
"| or te is published by this firm on the first and fifteenth of every month, and will be forwarded regularly to any part 


of the States, upon a subscription of two dollars per annum. 


Rererees.—Messrs. Harper & Brothers, and Bangs & Co., New York. all 4t 





IN PRESS. 
THE SUMMER AND WINTER OF THE 
SOUL. 
By the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A. 


THE FINLAND FAMILY; 
OR, FANCIES TAKEN FOR FACTS. 
By Mrs. 8. P. Cornwall. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE WORLD'S LACONICS ; 
OR, THE BEST THOUGHTS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 
With an Introduction by W. B. Sprague, D. D. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF ELISHA. 
By F. W. Krummacher. 


A SEQUEL TO THE FEMALE JESUIT. 
By Mrs. S. Luke, author of Female Jesuit. 


LIGHT IN A DARK ALLEY. 
By Rev. Henry A. Rowland. 


M. W. DODD, 
44 3t Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


JOHN W. ORR 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 
HE Subscriber respectfully informs the 


blic that he still continues the of WOOD 
GRAVING, in all its branches, at his old place, 


75 NASSAU is punt 


where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is a bled to execute A _— in 3 line, tet yoo 
lenge. im style, wil utmost tch, and on 

Lp. eon His "facilities for doing all kinds of 
Setuee 


jet gmirpeeee W. ORR, 75 Naesau st, New York. 











’ T 1 

ENGRAVING. 
HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Pub- 
lishers, and Printers, that he still continues to carry 
on the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 
branches. His facilities are such that he is enabled to 
exocee 2 all orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, 
«74, most r le terms; while the experience 
many years enables him to feel perfect confidence in 
his efforts to give satisfaction to all who may favor him 


with their patronage 
“a ORR, No. 52 Jobn street 
jsitf (between Nassau and William), New York 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 


WRITERS. 


Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 
No. 91 Jonn street, New York, 
a a large a 4 these well known Pens, suitable 
or every description of writing, ways be foun d 
which are offered to the Trade on i bere! torine. ~o 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 
Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Designatin 
bers, as HIS Pens, seek to impose on soln ane 


OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’ 
have a Fac-simile of his si re on the rev — 


erse side. 
Noue others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
ce — here his eye ~~ the 
his Labe payotepns y other Parties 
with cecal A ata da en No. , THE Pens 
by him, though asserted so $0 be. = 
HENRY OWEN, Acenr. 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
329 anv 331 PEARL STREET, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





THE PRIVATE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
By Cuartes Layman. 12mo., muslin 75 cents; paper 624 cents. 


The writer of this little volume was attached to its distinguished 
subject by the official tie of Private Secretary, and also by the endear- 
ing ties of admiration for a great intellect, and the strongest attachment 
to a most noble heart and the best of frien is, He has thus had oppor- 
tunities of collecting the most authentic and interesting material, and 
been able to produce a volume possessing powerful attractions for every 
American who admires or reveres the memory of the yreat deceased. 


PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK of the REVOLUTION ; 
Or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Sce- 
nery, Relics, and Traditions, of the War for Independence. By Brn- 
son J. Lossinc. Imperial 8vo. muslin and half calf. 


Thie magnificent work is just completed in two volumes, containing 
about 1500 imperial octavo pages, with over Onz Tuovsanp engravings 
on wood, by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from sketches by the author. 
The engravings are executed in the highest style of the art, and fully 
illustrate the various subjects mentioned in the title. There are between 
two and three hundred faithful portraits of distinguished men; fac- 
similes of the autographs of about tive hundred; and numerous views 
of buildings and other objects made memorable by the events of the war. 
This superb work, upon the prep.ration of which no labor or expense 
has been spared, is pronounced, by the leading presses of the United 
States snd Great Britain, to be one of the most important books ever 
published in this country, and incomparable for its elegance of typogra- 
phy and profuseness in pictorial embellishments. 

The complete Work, bound in muslin, $8; half calf, $10; morocco, 
gilt, $15. Caieine L., muslin, $3 50; Volume IL, $4 50. 


MY NOVEL ; 
Or, Varieties in English Life. 
374 cents. 


By Sir E. Butwer Lyrron. Part I, 





WOMANS RECORD ; 
Or, Biographical Sketches of all Distinguished Women from the Cre- 
ation to the Present Time. Arranged in Four Eras. With Selections 
from Female Writers of each Era. By Mrs. Saran Joserna Hate. 
Illustrated with 200 Portraits, by Benson J. Lossive, Esq, 8vo. mus- 
lin, cloth gilt, $5. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


By Cuartes Dickens. New Edition. 12mo. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
History of Greece.—I. Legendary Greece—II. Grecian History to 
the Reign of Pisistratus at Athens) By Gzorer Grote. 10 vols. 
12mo. muslin, 75 cents per volume. 


BRITISH ELOQUENCE. 
Select British Eloquence. Embracing the best Speeches entire of the 
most Eminent Orators of Great Britain for the last two Centuries ; 
with Sketches of their Lives, an Estimate of their Genius, and Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By Cuauncey A. Goopricn, D.D., Profes- 
sor in Yale College. 8vo. muslin, $3. 


MY LIFE AND ACTS 


in Hungary in the Years 1848 and 1849. By Artuvr Gérert. 12mo. 
paper and muslin. 


THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. 
The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., Colonel in the Service of Her 
Majesty Queen Anne. Written by Himself. By W. M. Tuackeray. 
8vo. paper. 





SIXTH VOLUME COMMENCED. 





HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


This Number commences the Srxrn Votwme of HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, which has 
issue of more than 100,000 COPIES, and is still steadily and rapidly increasing. 


reached a regular monthly 


The Publishers have endeavored, by a well-directed use of the 


abundant resources at their command, to render it the most attractive and most useful Magazine for popular reading in the world; and the extent 
to which their efforts have been successful, is indicated by the fact that it has attained a greater circulation than any similar periodical ever 


issued. 


Special efforts will be made to render it still more interesting and valuable during the 


selections of Forei 


coming year. Tn addition to the usual ample and choice 


gn and Domestic Literature, an increased amount of Original Matters, by the ablest American Writers, will be hereafter furnished. 


The number of Pictorial Embellishments will be increased ; still greater variety will be given to its literary contents ; its Editorial and Miscellane- 


ous departments will be still farther «nlarged and strengthe: 


ned ; and no labor or expense will be spared to render it in every way, and in all 


respects, still more worthy of the extraordinary favor with which it has been received. 
HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE owes its success to the fact that it presents more reading matter, of a serrer quality, ina Morr 


ELEGANT style, and at a cueapes rate, than any other publication. 


Subscribers in any Part of the United States may now receive the Magazine by Mail for three cents a number, or thirty-six cents a year po*tage, 


either of the Publishers, the Booksellers, or Periodical Agents, 


TERMS,—The Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at Tarex Dotiars a year, or Twenty-Five Cents a Number. 


The Semi-annual Voi as let 


= r 





Publishers. Five volumes are now ready, bound. 


The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrangements with them for circulating the Magazine. They 
will aleo supply Clubs of two persons at Five Dollars a year, of five persons at Ten Dollars, and of a larger number at the samerates. Clergymen supplied at Two Dollare per year 


dil 


Numbers from the eommencement can be supplied at any time. 


d, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the Agents or 








